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“ ISTORY has its own exist- 
ence, different, apart from, 
and transcending written history, 
before it was, which it called into 
being, and which awkwardly tries 
to follow it. History in the widest 
sense is the sum of the episodes 
of the human struggle for 
existence.” 


—Max Nordau 
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| History of 1926-1927 as Reported 
by Chapter Historians : 








It is the duty of the Chapter Historian to prepare an annual statement of the activity, prog- 
ress and spirit of the chapter. By action of the National Council of the fraternity, the June 


number of the magazine has been set aside for the publication of these statements. 
pages contain all of the reports which have been received at the time of going to press. 


that some of the chapters are not represented. 


Statements have been published with as little editing as possible. 


The following 
We regret 


Some statements were 


received in such bad condition, however, that little short of re-writing could make them pre- 
sentable. We trust that we have not veered from fact in such changes as we have found it necessary 


to make. 


The National Historian has been unable to secure sufficient material to justify a report at 


this time. 


Gamma Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


Gamma Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, has 
so largely confined its invitations for mem- 
bership to graduate students that at the 
beginning of its eighteenth year, 1926-1927, 
there were but five student members in 
attendance at the University of Missouri, 
besides twenty-nine faculty and other local 
members. 

An attempt was made at various times 
during the year to secure some good under- 
graduate material for membership so as to 
insure a better continuity to our chapter. 
Tradition, however, together with a lack of 
suitable material in the junior class of the 
School of Education, kept us from making 
any great advance toward this goal. 

We initiated eighteen new members dur- 
ing the year, bringing our total membership 
to fifty-two, of whom twenty-two are 
students in the University. As most of our 
student members will graduate or go to 
positions this coming year, we shall prob- 
ably have a depleved chapter again in the 
fall. 

We have had as dinner speakers on the 
first and third Monday evenings of the 
month, Prof. Howard Y. McClusky, of the 
University of Michigan; President Sheldon 
. Davis, of the State Normal College, 
Dillon, Montana; Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, 
former Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, 
National University of Ireland, now Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the Irish Free 


That will appear in a later issue of the magazine. 


State; Serg. Alva York, war veteran, and 
President of the York Industrial School, 
Tennessee; Dr. Carter Alexander, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; and Dr. 
Guy M. Whipple, Secretary of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 

Gamma Chapter has certain meetings 
that have become annual events: Home- 
coming day of the University during 
November; the annual ’possum hunt and 
supper of Gamma Chapter during Decem- 
ber or January; a dinner during the annual 
meeting of the Missouri State Adminis- 
trative Association early in February; and 
the Founders’ Day dinner during the latter 
part of February. 

In preparation for our last Founders’ 
Day, the early members of A. Ross Hill 
Chapter, Nu Rho Beta, and of Gamma 
Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, were asked to 
send letters to be read at the dinner. The 
response was generous indeed. More ma- 
terial was obtained than could possibly be 
read, but it forms an interesting group of 
source material for the chapter history. 

In Dr. W. W. Charters’ letter was this 
stimulating thought: “I might suggest that 
the chapter make it a major project to get 
the complete story of Nu Rho Beta and 
the founding of Phi Delta Kappa quite 
soon, before the actors in the drama have 
passed on. Some fifty years from now this 
material will be invaluable, and now is the 
time to get it.” 

Acting upon this suggestion, Gamma 
Chapter appointed a committee to act in 
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lieu of a chapter historian (none was elected 
for 1926-1927) in securing the early history 
of the chapter. This committee has done 
faithful work in securing the beginnings of 
a chapter history from men who were 
pioneers in Nu Rho Beta and Phi Delta 
Kappa. 
hapter officers for the year 1926-1927 

were: Harold D. Griffin, president; Chester 
J. Peters, vice-president; William H. Zeigel, 
secretary; Charles H. Butler, treasurer; and 
Walter J. Saupe, faculty adviser. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
a C. Miller, president; William H. 

eigel, vice-president; Charles H. Butler, 
secretary; Elroy E. Frye, treasurer; Harold 
D. Griff , historian; and Walter J. Saupe, 
faculty adviser. 

Harovp D. Grirrin, Historian. 


Epsilon Chapter 


UNIverRsity oF Iowa 


Epsilon Chapter at the University of 
Iowa has had an active and interesting year 
since the last summary history was sub- 
mitted twelve months ago. Regular meet- 
ings have been held once a month and special 
sessions in honor of distinguished visitors 
have been called from time to time. Seven- 
teen new members, graduate students who 
have already demonstrated their fitness for 
their chosen profession, have been initiated 
into Epsilon during this period. 

Inasmuch as the two terms of the sum- 
mer session at the University of Iowa bring 
to the campus a large number of the men in 
the field, this part of the school year is a 
time of special activity on the part of the 
Chapter. During the temporary absence 
of the president-elect last summer, vice 
president A. M. Carmichael guided the 
destinies of the Chapter most successfully. 
A number of dinner and initiation meetings 
were held, talks on various aspects of edu- 
cation were given by Dr. G. M. Ruch, 
Roswell C. Puckett, and E. A. Bott. Nine 
new members were successfully initiated 
at various meetings during the summer. 

The first meeting of the regular school 
year was a luncheon at the Iowa Memorial 
Union, October 22, with Dr. J. J. Osuna, 
Dean of the College of Education of the 
University of Porto Rico as the guest of 
Epsilon. Dr. Osuna gave the group an 
interesting survey of educational conditions 
and prospects in this island possession of 
the United States. 
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Three days later the members of Epsilon 
Chapter were dinner guests of Dr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Ensign. The Riapacabey of the En- 
_ has become a cherished tradition of 
Phi Delta Kappa of Iowa, and this meeting 
always starts che year in a most auspicious 
manner. On this occasion Dr. W. A. 
Jessup, President of the University of Iowa, 
addressed the group on “The Adjustment 
of Education to Fit the Needs of the Society 
of the Future.”” Despite the heavy burden 
of administrative duties President Jessup 
retains a lively interest in the affairs of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

During the first week in November most 
of the members in attendance at the Uni- 
versity, as well as a large delegation from 
the field, met at a luncheon held in the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. This meeting has 
become an annual event in the capital city 
at the time of the Convention of the State 
Teachers Association, and affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the men on the 
campus and the men in the field to renew 
friendships. President Harry V. Masters 
presided and introduced Dr. F. C. Ensign 
as toastmaster, who presented E. K. 
Fretwell to the group. Doctor Fretwell 
gave a splendid address on “Extra-curricular 
Activities.” 

At the annual Conference on Supervision 
and Administration held at the University 
in November another large group of Phi 
Delta Kappa men assembled at the annual 
dinner. On this occasion Superintendent 
Carlton Washburne, of Winnetka, gave a 
stimulating address on “Grade Placement— 
the Next Step in Educational Research,” 
Dr. E. R. Downing brought greetings from 
Zeta Chapter, and Superintendent J. .R. 
Barton, of Oklahoma City, made a brief 
talk. 

During December, members of Epsilon 
were privileged to hear a distinguished 
visitor, Dr. Paul Monroe, who s»oke on 
“Education as a Force in Nationality” at a 
dinner session held in the Memorial Union. 
The last meeting of 1926 was a pre-Christ- 
mas initiation session with Brother C. P. 
Archer in the role of Santa Claus. 

The January meeting of Epsilon Chapter 
was a farewell luncheon for Doctor Ensign, 
who was soon to leave for England as an 
exchange professor for the remainder of the 
year. 

A pleasant social event of the year was a 
joint meeting of Pi Lambda Theta and 
Phi Delta Kappa at the Memorial Union 
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on the evening of March 21, 1927. A dinner, 
shadowgraph educational tests adminis- 
tered by Pi Lambda Theta, and a doctoral 
examination as it might be but isn’t by 
Phi Delta Kappa, provided an evening of 
rare enjoyment. 

Throughout the year a seriousness of 
purpose has characterized the sessions of 
Epsilon Chapter and the eight initiates 
have been duly impressed with the ideals 
and iaciialehandats of members of the 
fraternity. The editors of Epsilon Bulletin, 
a sixteen-page printed publication of the 
lowa Chapter, have maintained the high 
standard of previous volumes of this organ 
of communication between the men on the 
campus and the men in the field. In the 
death of Dr. C. H. Weller, University Editor, 
Head of the Department of Journalism, 
and Director of the Summer Session, Epsilon 
has lost one of its most valued members. 
It was his suggestion and co-operation that 
first made possible the publication of 
Epsilon Bulletin in its present form. 

At the last meeting of the year, Prof. 
H. L. Rietz, Head of the Department of 
Mathematics, gave a valuable discussion 
on “Present Trends in Statistics.” At this 
meeting the following officers were elected 
for the new year: president, Richard R. 
Foster; vice-president, Albert M. Car- 
michael; recording secretary, J. Allan Hicks; 
corresponding secretary, Harry L. Rice; 
treasurer, A L. Fossler; historian, 
Bruce E. Mahan; editor Epsilon Bulletin, 
C. P. Slater; faculty sponsor, Dr. F. B. 
Knight. 

All in all the year just ended has been 
regarded as a most successful one by the 
members of Epsilon Chapter. Under the 
stimulating and helpful leadership of Dean 
Paul C. Packer and his associates in the 
College of Education and Dean Carl E. 
Seashore, of the Graduate College, valuable 
research work has been undertaken and 
notablé progress has been made. The 
ideals of Phi Delta Kappa have been clearly 
exemplified in the annals of Epsilon Chapter 
during the past year. 

rucE E. Manan, Historian. 


Zeta Chapter 


University oF CHICAGO 
Zeta Chapter, on completing another 
year, has a number of worth-while activities 
and projects on record. The affairs of the 
chapter have been efficiently administered 
by two men, Mr. Carl Althause, who 


resigned at mid-year to accept a position 
at the University of Kansas, and Mr. 
William Rasche. The membership has 
been increased by the addition of thirty- 
three men by initiation and four by transfer 
from other chapters. The report of the 
treasury shows a comfortable balance con- 
sidering the expenditure necessary for the 
publication of Zeta News, which has been more 
elaborate and professionally more worth- 
while than in years past. The treasury’s 
balance is kept somewhat constant by the 
fees collected in advance of a fiscal year 
due to a significant piece of legislation of 
two years past; namely, that all fees col- 
lected in advance of a fiscal year are to be 
placed in a reserve fund and are to be 
available for expenditure only during the 
year for which they were paid. 


The program has been of a varied nature. 
No open meetings, such as have been com- 
mon in the past, were held this year. The 
chapter, at the majority of the regular 
meetings, has felt the inspiration of our 
faculty members. Two joint meetings have 
been held: first, an intiation in Chicago on 
December the fourth with Pi Chapter of 
the University of Illinois; and second, a 
meeting at the Central Y.M.C.A. in Chi- 
cago on March fifteenth with Upsilon 
Chapter of Northwestern University and 
Alumnus Nu Chapter. At all initiations 
this year the modified long ritual, as revised 
by Zeta Chapter, has been used. 


A special committee has been appointed 
to consider the requisites for membership, 
and the chapter hopes through its efforts to 
establish a well-defined policy concerning 
the principles upon which the acceptance 
or rejection of candidates will depend. 

The social phase of Phi Delta Kappa is 
coming to be more and more recognized by 
Zeta Phansat as an important element in 
the three-fold purpose of the fraternity. 
Our faculty sponsor, at the beginning of the 
year, called attention to the fact that the 
School of Education could be _ benefited 
by a wider and more varied social life, and 
suggested that Zeta Chapter launch a 
program of a social nature which would be 
felt throughout the School of Education. 
This thought has been kept in mind when 
planning the activities of the chapter. 
A men’s mixer, sponsored by Phi Delta 
Kappa, was held at the beginning of the 
autumn quarter for men in the School of 
Education. The chapter supported a’ 
number of teas given during the year by 
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Pi Lamda Theta for the School of Educa- 
tion. When the new graduate club house 
was completed, a means was provided to 
satisfy the social needs of graduate organ- 
izations. Phi Delta Kappa was the first to 
take advantage of this opportunity by 
making reservations for a room to be used 
for all fraternity functions. Dinners have 
preceded initiations throughout the year, 
and in one case there was an afternoon 
session preceding the dinner. 

A mid-year dancing and card party was 
held during the winter quarter, and the 
members who were present were united in 
the belief that frequent parties of that type 
should be held. With this in mind, a 
committee in charge of the annual banquet 
arranged a program with more social than 
professional emphasis, consisting of two 
entertaining talks followed by cards and 
dancing. This type of annual banquet 
proved to be very successful in creating an 
atmosphere of fraternal enthusiasm. 

Zeta News has been published three times 
during the year and one issue, the most 
outstanding ever published by Zeta Chap- 
ter, was dedicated to the honor of Dr. 
Charles Hubbard Judd. A most interesting 
biographical sketch of Doctor Judd to 
1909 is given by Dr. Frank N. Freeman. 
A complete list of books and articles 
written by Doctor Judd is included in the 
issue. This May issue is of outstanding 
value, not only to members of Zeta Chapter 
who are constantly under the influence of 
Doctor Judd’s great work, but even more 
to members of other chapters and to 
educators in the field. 

The work of Zeta Chapter has been 
characterized this year by an _ unusual 
seriousness and sincerity of purpose. The 
fellowship has been genuine, the contacts 
close, and the professional interest stimu- 
lating. 

Ropert B. WEAVER, Historian. 


Eta Chapter 


University oF MINNESOTA 

Eta Chapter has just held its eleventh 
meeting of the 1926-1927 year under the 
able leadership of Pres. Herbert Sorenson. 

Twenty-seven new members have been 
added to the chapter; sixteen were initiated 
during the summer session and eleven 
during the year. Three additional members 
were received by transfer from Epsilon, 
Delta, and Upsilon Chapters. There have 
been three initiations, one during the sum- 


mer and two during the year; and eight 
other regular meetings, two of which 
occurred during the summer. Our regular 
dinner meetings are held in the Minnesota 
Union. The social hour is followed by a 
program consisting of a lecture by a visiting 
educator, talks on professional subjects, or 
reports of research problems by members 
of the chapter. 

The largest meetings of the year were 
those held during the convention of the 
Minnesota Giecisbee Association in Novem- 
ber, and during Schoolmen’s Week in April. 
We were honored with an address by Prof. 
Charles H. Judd at the former meetin 
and a paper and discussion by Prof. Otis W. 
Caldwell at the latter meeting. At these 
meetings more than sixty members in the 
field returned for “the annual get-together” 
with lively exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences which lent stimulation to the profes- 
sional spirit which dominates our meetings. 


One of the interesting speakers this year 
was H. A. Toops, of Ohio State University, 
who spoke on “Research and Motivation 
as a Method of —— the Intangibles 
of Character.” "Dd. Bauchman, of 
the General Baasacion Board, gave an 
inspiring talk on “Teacher Training.” Dr. 
MarvinVanWagenen presented a stimulating 
report on “The Value of Segregation of 
Children Into Ability Groups.” Dr. Leo 
Brueckner and Dr. Leonard V. Koos 
reported the Dallas meeting of the Super- 
intendents’ Section of the N. E. A. All of 
these speeches stimulated lively discussion. 

Phi Delta Kappa has co-operated with 
other College mf Education organizations 
this year in the publication of an all-edu- 
cation magazine, The Minnesota Mentor, 
which will make its first appearance at each 
plate of the annual banquet to be held 
May 19. 

The officers of the past year were: presi- 
dent, Herbert Sorenson; vice-president, 
Grayson Kefauver; corresponding secre- 
tary, Ernest M. Hanson; recording secre- 
tary, Ward J. Shoemaker; faculty sponsor, 
Dean M. E. Haggerty. At the last meeting 
Grayson Kefauver was elected to the office 
of president for 1927-1928. Dean Haggerty 
was re-elected as faculty sponsor, but 
requested to be released for the coming 
year. He has been an enthusiastic and 
stimulating leader of Eta Chapter for many 
years; the chapter regrets losing him as its 
sponsor. Dr. W. S. Miller, be sain of 
Educational Psychology, who was elected 
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to fill the office of sponsor, has always been 
a strong member of the chapter, attending 
meetings regularly and contributing greatly 
to the fraternal, social, and professional 
spirit of the society. The chapter received 
the report of the nominating committee 
with enthusiasm and greeted the new officers 
with a whole-hearted spirit of welcome and 
good fellowship. Eta Chapter has enjoyed 
a very successful year of worth-while 
activities. 
Rospert Stow Hivpert, Historian. 


lota Chapter 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

It is the concensus of opinion among the 
ofhcers and members of lota Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa that the year 1926-27 has 
been truly prosperous. There has been 
evidenced a fraternal fellowship among the 
members, good attendance me an “educa- 
tional atmosphere” at the meetings, an 
interesting program for the year with 
varied activities, and the addition to the 
chapter roll of that number of new members 
which indicates a healthy growth. These 
new brothers have either made a place for 
themselves in education already or promise 
well to do so. 

Twelve regular meetings of the chapter 
have been held during the year. Two of 
these were initiation dinner meetings: one 
on December 4th, at the Colonial Club, 
the second, April 15th, at the Harvard 
Union. Brother Oscar Gallagher, Iota 
Chapter, i eesti of Schools, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, was the guest of honor 
and speaker upon the first occasion, taking 
for his subject, “Some Problems of the 
Superintendent of Schools.” He spoke 
intimately from his own experience, some- 
times humorously, often very seriously, 
always educationally. At this meeting the 
chapter presented the service key to ea 
Holmes as an indication of our appreciation 
of his helpful interest in Iota Chapter. 

The second intiation dinner April 15th, 
brought out a large attendance, abundance 
of good fellowship and an able defense of 
their theses by the candidates. At this 
meeting Dean Holmes gave the address of 
the evening, speaking on the topic, “Chaos 
or Cosmos in p Semen Education,” making 
an illuminating analysis of outstanding 
problems in the relation of secondary 
schools’ curricula to college curricula and 
to life. 

The successful candidates for the year 


together with their theses subjects are as 

follows: 

K. A. Agee, Special Class for Gifted Children. 

H. A. Bryant, The Place of the Nursery 
School in Education. 

A. F. Chaisson, Differences in the I. Q. 
and Their Social Implications. 

E. Cortez, The Relation of Modern Educa- 
tion to Individual Social Freedom. 

R. S. Haggard, The Secondary School 
Should Very Properly Be Concerned 
With the Principle of 100% Passing. 

R. W. Holmes, The Need for Philosophic 
Idealism in American Education. 

R. Humphrey, The Social Leadership of 
the Teaching Profession. 

E. L. Kemp, Heredity versus Nature and 
the Educational Ideal. 

M. V. Marshall, Military Training as a 
Part of the School Program. 

B. J. Merriam, Some Evidences of Social 
Progress. 

H. C. Mills, The Status of the Junior College. 

H. P. Moffat, The Use of the Teacher Rat- 
ing Scale in Supervision. 

H. B. Priest, Should Composition and 
Literature Be Taught Separately in the 
Secondary Schools. 

J. W. Richardson, A Critical Consideration 
of the Attempts of the School to Meet 
Individual Differences by Vertical Diver- 
sification of Curriculum Choices. 

E. F. Smiley, The Raising of the Compul- 
sory School-Age Limit. 

E. R. Stabler, ican as Institutions for 
Re-education. 

G. B. Staples, Comprehensive vs. Special 
Type High Schools. 

A. Taylor, Attempting to Get Rid of 
“Getting By.” 

Wm. H. Taylor, Rural School Consolidation 
Justified Socially. 

J. P. Tilton, Democracy and the Superior 
Child. 

H. Walker, The Organization of Health 
Education in Public School Systems. 


Three of the evening meetings of the year 
departed by way of experiment from the 
more or less customary program of a set 
address, the Executive Committee havin 
hit upon the idea of trying out informal 
discussions upon educational topics, pre- 
ferably controversial ones, each discussion 
being opened by some member of the 
faculty or a student of a given field. The 
secretary's minutes say that the first pro- 
gram “provoked a discussion which lasted 
for a considerable time and all the way 
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home.” The leaders of this meeting were 
students. The second discussion meeting 
was led by Professors Dearborn and Lincoln, 
who presented “‘some bones of contention” 
in their fields, viz., ‘“‘Problems in Psychol- 
ogy” and “Problems in Measurement.” 
The third meeting brought forth an inter- 
esting discussion of the “Controversial 
Problems in Elementary Education” by 
Professor Mirick. 

Continuing the plan of last year, two of 
our spring meetings have been given over 
to a presentation of resumes of their theses 
by some of our Phi Delta Kappa doctorate 
candidates. The brothers generously grant- 
ed interruptions for questions or brief 
discussions, with the result that we count 
these meetings among the best experiences 
for the year. 

An interesting side light upon the stand- 
ing of Iota Chapter in the School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard is given by the fact that at 
our first meeting last fall Dean Holmes 
outlined the plan for the new requirements 
for degrees in Education at Harvard (see 
lota Chapter news item, page 29), ask- 
ing for constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions. The newly-arranged curriculum 
reflects some of the ideas brought out at 
this meeting and the one that followed it. 

Another activity for the year has been 
the co-operation between the chapter and 
the school which will result in the placing 
of suitably-framed and designated pictures 
of members of the faculty in the men’s 
common room. This newly-equipped com- 
mon room, by the way, is shared by the 
chapter as its home room. 

The foregoing account of the year’s work 
indicates efhcient work by the Executive 
Committee which has held ten meetings 
marked by faithful attendance, thoughtful 
planning and attention to details and 
routine business, thus making the time of 
the regular chapter meetings free for work 
of professional character and standard. 
Incidentally the members of the committee 
have been conscious of a real fellowship 
man to man and the “side discussions” on 
educational problems that always per- 
sisted in cropping out were almost the 
equivalent of a semester's seminar in 
Education. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are as follows: president, Linwood 
Workman; vice-president, Ralph A. Burns; 
secretary, Henry C. Mills; treasurer, Harold 
B. Foye; historian, John P. Tilton; comp- 


troller, Professor Edward A. Lincoln: and 
faculty sponsor, Professor George Johnson. 
Linwoop L. Workman, Historian. 


Mu Chapter 
UNIVERSITY oF TEXxas 


Mu Chapter has had a year of inspiring 
meetings. At nearly every one of the 
summer meetings the chapter members had 
the opportunity of hearing a report on an 
original piece of research work. The pro- 
grams clearly placed the emphasis on 
research; however, in doing so, the chapter 
did not neglect other important features. 
The work of the summer was closed with a 
banquet at the University Commons. 

Mu Chapter meets regularly twice a 
month during the regular school year; on 
the second and fourth Mondays. Each of 
these meetings opens with a dinner, at 
which jokes, exchange of experience, and 
stories are in order. 

Most of the meetings of this year were 
given to the discussion of research problems. 
Two initiations were held; these meetings 
were made solemn occasions for impressing 
anew upon every member’s mind the ideals 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The outstanding social feature of the 
year was a banquet given in honor of Dr. 
Frederick E. Bolton, ao of the School of 
Education of the University of Washington. 
Dean Bolton stopped with us on his way to 
the National Education Conference. This 
banquet was an open meeting in which the 
Education Association, the local chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta, and many friends 
participated. 

Another social feature to come before the 
close of the year is the annual Wife and 
Sweetheart banquet. This meeting always 
provides an evening of fun and entertain- 
ment. 

Judging from the general spirit of the 
membership of Mu Chapter, this has been 
one of the most successful years of this 
Chapter. 

R. E. Garin, Corresponding Secy. 


Nu Chapter 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
The policy underlying the activities of 
Nu Chapter has been based on the ideals 
for which the fraternity exists, namely, the 
promotion of research, service and leader- 
ship. A fourth element of its own conception 
seems to have always played a part in our 
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meetings, that of fellowship and _ social 
contact. A brief resume and description of 
our meetings for the year will exhibit 
clearly how the local chapter has attempted 
to accomplish these ends. 

Our regular meetings are preceded by 
a dinner at some sheltered eating place 
where we may discuss freely among 
ourselves any topic which satisfies our 
fancy. After the social hour one or two 
papers are presented. One usually empha- 
sizes the interpretative, philosophic aspect 
of some educational problem while the 
other gives the results of research. Critical 
discussion is always encouraged, with profit 
to speaker and audience alike. These 
papers are not confined to faculty but 
student members are urged to present the 
results of their study and investigation. 
The following topics have been presented 
during the year: 

“Investment Practices and Policies of 
the Endowed College,’ by Mr. T. W. Bibb. 

“The Use of Modern Foreign Language 
in Graduate Study,” by Dr. August Dvorak. 

“The Seattle Demonstration School,” by 
Virgil Smith. 

“The Four-Group Plan of 
English,” by N. J. Hong, Tacoma. 

“Some Recent Observations on German 
Education,” by John H. Jessup (Beta). 

Plans for a general meeting and dinner 
for visiting Phi Delta Kappans during the 
N. E. A. Convention in July are being made. 

The annual joint banquet with Pi Lambda 
Theta, women’s education honorary, was 
held at Pig n’Whistle, April 20. Some 
seventy members and friends were in 
attendance. The general theme of the 
meeting was “Mining Gold” and the alle- 
gory was carried out with the following 
members participating: 

“Surveying the Field,’ Miss 
George. 

Miss Rose Glass. 
R. Foote. 


“Sinking the Shaft,” 
“Placing the Equipment,” L. 

” John H. Jessup. 
Dean Bolton. 


“Getting Out the Ore, 

“Big Business,” 

Two initiations have been held during 
the regular year, inducting into the fra- 
ternity seventeen neophytes, while the 
summer session of 1926 yielded fifteen new 
members. ‘Two initiations are usually held 
at that time, preceded by ball games and 
a picnic lunch. The summer session is an 
unusually active time for Nu chapter and 
is always a feature for returning members 
pursuing graduate or diploma work during 


Teaching 


Almina 
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their vacation period. The session of 1927 
should be an outstanding event in the 
memory of all those who attend. The 
School of Education will have a faculty of 
thirty-seven members and will offer sixty- 
three credit courses in education. The 
fraternity members of the Pacific North- 
west will do all possible to welcome those 
from other chapters attending the N. E. A. 
in July. 
C. L. HuGues, Historian. 


Xi Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF PirrsBURGH 


At the annual outing of Xi Chapter, held 
near Keown Station on May 26, 1926, the 
following officers for the year 1926-1927 
were installed: president, Ray L. Huff; 
vice-president, R. O. Hughes; secretary, 
Chas. E. Manwiller; corresponding secre- 
tary, W. W. D. Sones; treasurer, L. C. 
French; historian, Frank Herrington; fac- 
ulty sponsor, C. A. Buckner. 

The president set forth as one of the first 
aims of the new administration the removal 
of uncertainties in procedure in conducting 
the business of the chapter. Toward the 
attainment of this aim, the following steps 
have been taken. 

First, a committee composed of H. G. 
Masters, chairman, E. E. Hicks and F. D. 
Keboch, was appointed to review the 
minutes, by-laws and national constitution, 
and make recommendations for amend- 
ments to the by-laws to eliminate incon- 
sistencies which had developed in the 
course of time. This committee made nine 
recommendations, which were adopted by 
the chapter; thus bringing our by-laws into 
accord with the national constitution. 

Second, a definite method of procedure 
for the admission of candidates for member- 
ship was formulated and adopted. The 
rather indefinite procedure which had existed 
in the past occasionally led to embarrass- 
ment on the part of both the chapter and 
the candidate. Under the present plan 
each step to be followed, from the proposal 
through the initiation of the candidate, is 
clearly and definitely set down. 

Third, the Committee on _ Initiations, 
composed of W. H. Martin, chairman, 
J. Freeman Guy, John A. Hollinger, F. D. 
Keboch, James C. Boudreau and H. C. 
McKown, after considering methods of 
initiation used in other chapters and hearing 
suggestions from members of Xi Chapter, 
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adopted a different type of initiation pro- 
cedure. This has been followed at only one 
initiation to date, but met with the unani- 
mous approval of the members present at 
that meeting. 

Another aim of the administration this 
year as announced by president Huff, was 
“to include many sources of aid for our 
programs.” Consequently, the Program 
Committee, composed of Dr. Yoakum, 
chairman, C. W. Peters and Dana Z. 
Eckert, included among the speakers for 
the year three men who are not school-men, 
but who have valuable points of view to 
give to those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion: Dr. Edward E. Mayer, Director of 
the Mental Health Clinic, Pittsburgh; 
Sidney Teller, Director of Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement, Pittsburgh; and Mr. Phieffer, 
Manager of Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Mayer’s talk was especially good and 
called forth a long and interesting discus- 
sion. The following meetings have been 
held: 

October 26, 1926—lInitiation and _ busi- 
ness meeting. Dean Alderman, Plans for 
the New Year. Dr. Ernest Horn, Some 
Aspects of Moral Education. J. A. Nietz, 
Dr. Fercival Hunt, Dean L. P. Sieg, informal 
talks. 

November 30, 1926—Dr. Edward E. 
Mayer, The Problem Child in School. 

December 11, 1926—Sidney Teller, Tra- 
ditions and Other Social Factors Which 
Affect the Education of Children.: Meeting 
of the Graudate School, Graduate Theses. 

January 15, 1927—Initiation and business 
meeting. 

February 19, 1927—Mr. Pheiffer, Modern 
Retailing Methods. 

March 19, 1927—Report of Committee 
on Chapter Researches. Dr. W. W. D. 
Sones, Studies Made in the Schools of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

April 16, 1927—lInitiation and business 
meeting. Report of the Historian. 

May 21, 1927—Annual Outing. 

Since Phi Delta Kappa is essentially a 
research organization, the administration 
felt that an effort should be made this year 
to collect and tabulate the studies made or 
being made by members of Xi Chapter. 
The Committee on Chapter Researches, 
composed of Anthony M. Goldberger, 
chairman, C. A. Smith and D. P. Harry, 
sent out a questionnaire, which produced 
the following results: 


Number of replies... ree | 
Number of studies reported... 1 64 
Studies done for a degree... 21 
Studies done on the job... 16 
Studies—reasons not stated... 27 
Classification of Studies— 
Adumiatienive.-. ns. 27 
2S SS SESE RR ee ll 
Methods..._................ eee oe 14 
POP ic i. «= 8 
eS _ oS Rene ena a eee 4 
Studies completed... 26 
Studies well under way............ 26 
Studies just begun........................ 12 


This committee feels that many members 
particularly men in the field, are conducting 
studies which have not been reported. The 
report shows, however, that the spirit of 
research is active among the members of 
the chapter. 

In October, the Committee on News 
Letter, composed of Frank H. Herrington, 
chairman, and Francis Mechlin, published 
a sixteen-page, 6x9 booklet, summarizing 
the events of the previous year and out- 
lining the program for the year 1926-1927. 
This news-letter compares very favorably 
with those received from other chapters of 
the fraternity. 

The membership of the chapter has been 
increased during the year by the addition 
of eighteen new members. 

This year’s activities will conclude with 
the chapter’s annual outing. The Social 
Committee, made up of S. H. Replogle, 
chairman, John H. Hollinger and Harry W 
Tilton, have secured the picnic ground 
near Keown Station for the day of May 
21. The members of Kappa Phi Kappa 
have been invited to attend. The com- 
mittee seems thoroughly committed to a 
policy of Bigger and Better Outings. A 
program of sports, a beef-steak dinner, and 
the installation of officers for the year 
1927-1928, are the items on the docket. 

FRANK H. HERRINGTON, Historian. 


Omicron Chapter 
University oF NEBRASKA 
Under the guidance of the following 
officers Omicron Chapter has passed through 
a successful year: president, G. O. Fuchs; 
vice-president, R. E. Cochran; secretary, 
E. M. Hosman; treasurer, George a 
Jackson; corresponding secretary, A. 
Congdon; historian and editor, Wayne 
Soper. 
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Che chapter is growing at an average rate, 
and numbers about two hundred members. 
Fifteen new members were taken in during 
the year. 

In addition to business meetings, the 
following social affairs were provided by 
the chapter: August 12, a picnic at Seward, 
Nebraska; December 16, a stag party; 
May 7, banquet and ladies’ night. The last 
named meeting was attended by Phi Delta 
Kappa brothers, Pi Lambda Theta sisters, 
and their guests. 

Most of the meetings of Omicron are 
preceded by luncheon or banquet. 

Perhaps the most significant departure 
of the chapter was its launching of the 
Omicron Quarterly, a four-page, printed 
organ of the chapter, which takes the place 
of the mimeographed news letter heretofor 
sent out to members once a year. The 
“Quarterly” is being published four times 
a vear for the benefit of members in the 
field who are not able to attend meetings. 
Its plans are to print at least one major 
article, dealing with a topic of mutual inter- 
est, each issue. Along with this will appear 
short articles, notes of the meetings, com- 
munications from members and the like. 
Already two issues have been sent out, both 
of which have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The first number contained three 
articles, one each on “Service,” “Leader- 
ship,” and “Research,” by University of 
Nebraska professors who are members of 
the chapter. It is hoped that this pub- 
lication will keep alive the out-state mem- 
ber’s interest in the chapter by acquainting 
him with what the chapter is doing and by 
rendering him real service in the way of 
valuable contributions from the chapter. 


Wayne Soper, Historian. 


Rho Chapter 


New York UNIVERSITY 


The history of Rho Chapter for 1926- 
1927 may well be summed up in one word— 
achievement. During the past year the 
chapter has had a remarkable growth in its 
membership. Its membership has increased 
from one hundred and seventeen to two 
hundred and two. Of this increase seventy- 
six were received into the fraternity by 
initiation and nine by transfer. At the 
beginning of the year the policy of holding 
frequent initiations was discontinued, and a 
new policy of initiating large groups three 
times a year was inaugurated. The initia- 


tions during the past year were held on 
July 28 with twenty-two initiates; Decem- 
ber 4 with twenty-seven initiates; March 
26 with twenty-five initiates; and April 7 
with two initiates. In carrying out this 
new policy the members were divided into 
committees of five members each. Each 
committee examined approximately five 
candidates. After the candidates had been 
heard by the committees, one from each 
group was selected to make a presentation 
to the entire membership. 

The chapter has been fortunate in not 
losing any members by transfer; while nine 
members from other chapters transferred to 
Rho. Those who transferred to this chapter 
are as follows: L. A. Emerson (Zeta), Prof. 
Jay B. Nash (Beta), Prof. Charles E. 
Benson (Beta), Ronald W. Kent (Sigma), 
Prof. Paul V. West (Zeta), Supt. James C. 
Bay (Beta), Prof. Benjamin F. Stalcup 
(Zeta). 

This numerical growth of the chapter, 
significant as it is, represents a very small 
part in the achievement of Rho for the year. 
A very large number of the members are 
working on problems of research. The 
significance of this was well shown by the 
able presentation of proposed doctors’ 
theses by brothers J. J. Loftus and Paul 
Irving. 

The spirit of service has been unusually 
well exemplified by Rho Chapter in two 
ways—first, service to New York Univer- 
sity School of Education, and second, by 
service to members of Rho Chapter. [n 
conjunction with Pi Lambda Theta, the 


chapter has been active in promoting the 
School of Education Loan Fund. hree 
benefit performances, sponsored by Rho 


Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi 
Delta Kappa, were presented by _ the 
Washington Square Players at the Play 
House. A substantial sum of money was 
realized on these performances and turned 
over to the Loan Fund. 

Rho Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Pi Lambda Theta jointly sponsored a 
dinner, on May 19, to the foreign students 
attending the School of Education. About 
thirty students from foreign countries were 
the guests of these two organizations. The 
principal speakers were Dr. Herman H. 
Horne and Dean Withers. 

Not only has Rho achieved in research, 
service, and leadership, but the chapter has 
offered real fellowship to its members. 
During the summer session a smoker was 
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held, at which Dean Bouton gave an inter- 
esting talk to the members. After the 
initiation on July 28, the members gathered 
for dinner at the university cafeteria. On 
August 4, a social hour was spent with 
Pi pated Theta. Our own Dean was the 
interesting speaker on this occasion. The 
summer session closed with a smoker and 
farewell party. 


At the beginning of the fall session, it 
was decided that those members who were 
in the city on Saturday would meet for 
lunch at the Faculty Club. This has aided 
in the development of a real spirit of fellow- 
ship among the members and has given an 
opportunity for the discussion of many 
important problems. 


One of the outstanding events of the 
year was the joint dinner with Beta Chapter 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
held at the Town Club on the evening of 
April 7. Rho Chapter was host and Presi- 
dent Silsbee was toastmaster and presiding 
officer of the evening. The principal speaker 
for the occasion was Dr. George D. Strayer, 
of Teachers College. The address of wel- 
come was given by Dr. E. George Payne, 
Faculty Adviser of Rho, and the response 
by Dr. Carter Alexander, Faculty Adviser 
of Beta. Twenty-five candidates from Rho 
and seventeen from Beta were given the 
final ritual of the fraternity. This part of 
the program was presided over by President 
Hall of Beta. This gathering should surely 
tend to cement more closely the ties of 
friendship between Beta and Rho Chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa and between New Vork 
University and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


The meetings this year have been par- 
ticularly interesting and inspiring. On 
October 26, Professor J. O. Creager spoke 
on “Research and the College Teacher.” 
At the meeting of November 13, Professor 
H. W. Zorbaugh spoke on the work of the 
Social Behavior Clinic. This meeting was 
opened to a selected number of men from 
the School of Education. On January 8, 
Supt. J. C. Bay, of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
spoke on the requirements for a research 
worker in education. Also, at this meeting, 
Professor Butterworth, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, discussed the education situation 
in Europe. At the meeting of March 5, 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike discussed some of 


his recent investigations in the field of 


learning. To this meeting all the men in 
the School of Education were invited. 


The following officers were elected for 
1927-1928: president, Paul Irvine; vice- 
president, Charles Henry Cheney; recording 
secretary, Ira Gast; treasurer, Everett Vail 
Jeter; corresponding secretary, Charles Free- 
rich Hainfeld; historian, Thomas B. Harper; 
news letter editor, Rudolph Skrivanek. 


The final achievernent of the year was the 
annual banquet held on May 14. The 
speakers at this banquet were Chancellor 
Allsworth Brown and Dr. James Kendall, 
Dean of the Graduate School, New York 
University. 

C. F. Hatnrecp, Historian. 


Psi Chapter 


PeaBopy COLLEGE 


During the past year, Psi Chapter has 
met regularly, bi-monthly. These meetings 
have been devoted to educational discus- 
sions, and social and business matters. 
Some of the topics discussed were: ‘Pro- 
fessional Preparation and Certification of 
White Elementary and Secondary Teachers 
in South Carolina,” by B. L. Parkinson; 
“Trends in Teacher Training Curricula in 
the United States,” by T. H. Napier; 
“Psychology of Learning,” by L. H. 
Lanier; “City School Costs,” by H. A. 
Dawson; “Analysis of Situations,” by S. C. 
Garrison; “Operation of the U. S. Land 
Laws in the aceneens Iron District,” by 
F. P. Wirth; “Thomas Hart Benton Op- 
position in Missouri,” by C. H. McCleur; 
and “Supervision and the Teaching of 
Reading,” by H. L. Donovan. Dr. C. A. 
McMurry has given the chapter a series of 
talks on: “Great Educators I Have Known.”’ 


The outstanding event of the year was 
the celebration of McMurry Week, spon- 
sored by the chapter in honor of Dr. Charles 
A. McMurry and his fifty years as an 
Educator. This was an event of national 
importance. A report has appeared in the 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


Psi Chapter holds its initiation cere- 
monies once each quarter. Thirty-eight 
members have been initiated to date. The 
chapter is attempting to raise scholastic 
standing and is rigidly enforcing its schol- 
astic requirements in selecting its new 


members. 
Harris M. Cook, Historian. 
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Chi Chapter 
University oF OREGON 

Faculty sponsor, Homer P. Rainey; 
president, F. C. Wooton; vice-president, 
Edgar R. Means; corresponding secretary, 
Francis Powers; treasurer, Roland Humph- 
reys; historian and editor of news letter, 
H. E. Tobie; recording secretary, R. U. 
Moore. 

The past year has been remarkable for 
good fellowship, hard individual labor as 
well as co-operative activity, wide interest 
in research, participation in educational 
affairs of the state, big and little, and a 
number of outstanding meetings. 

Meetings were held each week during 
the summer term of 1926. Important fea- 
tures were reports by brothers present dur- 
ing the summer, an outstanding address by 
Dr. Harry Baker, of Detroit, the admis- 
sion of a new associate member, and the 
initiation of four new active members. 
Meetings in the fall term included get- 
togethers of November 3 and 17, and a 
joint meeting with the Pi Lambda Theta 
members. to welcome Miss Lois Brown, 
their national keeper of records, on Novem- 
ber 18. 

On December 11, the chapter met for the 
initiation of neophytes. This was also the 
occasion of a banquet at which Dean H. D. 
Sheldon was toastmaster. The evening 
was both enjoyable and profitable to all 
present. The Oreges State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which met in December, was an 
occasion to which Chi Chapter contributed 
extensively. On February 19, the chapter 
held its anniversary celebration. A splendid 
program, including music, readings, and 
addresses, was provided. 

The special meeting of the Education 
Club, Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta 
Kappa on April 14, consisted of a fine 
banquet and a splendid feast of wit, elo- 
quence and wisdom. Dr. Sheldon, as toast- 
master, can always be depended upon to 
introduce a genial intellectuality, and the 
speakers more than rose to the occasion. 
Doctor Hall, popular President of the 
University, ‘Human in the receiving line”’ 
as well as in “transmitting equipment,” dis- 
played his vocal “fancy work,” and in 
pretending to play “court fool,” proved 
rather to be king and master of the situa- 
tion. The guest of honor, Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin, 
democratic, eloquent, and broad-minded, 


presented a comprehensive, far-visioned 
scheme for universal educational research 
that would revolutionize school life. So 
sanely and clearly was the problem pre- 
sented that all were convinced that his 


proposals were practical and necessary. 
H. E. Toste, Historian. 


Omega Chapter 
UnIvERsITy oF MICHIGAN 


It is with distinct and gratifying pleasure 
that Omega Chapter can look back upon the 
events of this past year, for the spirit of 
co-operation and active interest which 
prevails in this chapter seems to fully justify 
all such optimism. 

One of the most important incidents, 
and one that is reflective of the type of 
work that has gone on here, has been the 
work of an Efficiency Committee. Due to 
the good work of this committee, we find 
our Chapter officers’ duties more thor- 
oughly understood and, as a result, better 
executed. This has been very evident in 
the conducting of the initiation ceremonies 
which are executed with precision and the 
utmost sincerity. The long form of the 
ritual is used and the members now unite 
as a group to sing Phi Delta Kappa’s Light. 
The February initiation was noteworthy in 
that it was conducted by members of Phi 
Delta Kappa who are now out in the field 
distinguishing themselves as they fulfill the 
ideals of this fraternity, Research, Service, 
and Leadership. 

In the preparation for these initiations 
we now have established a very definite 
system. Approximately one month preced- 
ing the initiation the candidates, whose 
capabilities for these ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa have become evident, are given 
pice a Bd instructions with regard to the 
preparation and defense of a thesis, as well 
as with regard to the governing rules of the 
fraternity. During the week preceding the 
initiation, the candidates are given recog- 
nized professional tests and _ intelligence 
tests. The test results, together with their 


individual showing in the defense of their 
thesis, are considered in the final and real 


vote for membership. It is a rather signifi- 
cant point to note that this constitutes the 
real vote for membership and that it is not 
a perfunctory ratification of the former 
ballot. 

The Omega Chapter holds weekly lunch- 
eon meetings at the Michigan Union, a club 
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building devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the men students of the University. Here 
at these meetings our social relationships 
are developed. Faculty and student mem- 
bers mingle freely in this brotherhood of 
common ideals. We also have at least one 
speaker who gives us an address of a pro- 
fessional nature. 

Perhaps the most outstanding event of 
this year was the annual banquet held at the 
time of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
meeting, April 29. We were favored at this 
time with a brief history of Phi Delta 
Kappa by Dr. G. C. Kyte, who was active 
in our fraternity at the University of 
California until this year. Another point 
of interest at this meeting was the roll-call, 
beginning with the first man ever initiated 
into Omega Chapter and going down the 
list to the last initiate. Wherever possible, 
greetings were read from members who were 
unable to be present. It is hoped that this 
roll-call will become an annual occurrence 
with Omega Chapter. 

With a sense of satisfaction for the 
progress we have made this year, Omega 
Chapter looks eagerly forward to the prob- 
lems of the future, determined to preserve 
the light of Phi Delta Kappa here at the 
University of Michigan. 

H. Leroy SELMEIER, Historian. 


Alpha-Alpha Chapter 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


We have received forty new members 
this year. Our summer school, being made 
up mostly of graduate students, it is natural 
that we should receive most of our new 
material during the summer sessions. We 
are active both of the summer terms, and 
usually hold meetings every week. 

At one of our meetings we had a fine dis- 
cussion of his experiments in education by 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. One of our initiations this year 
was given by Dr. John Beyl (Alpha), Dr. 
E. J. Ortman (Beta), Mr. R. B. Parsons 
(Zeta), and Mr. F. N. Balyeatt (Delta). 
On another occasion the initiation cere- 
monies were performed by Dr. Bender 
(Beta), Dr. Ruggles (Beta), Dr. Miller 
(Tau), and Mr. Shepherd (Mu). 

This being the year in which our legis- 
lature is in session, Phi Delta Kappa has 
had some fine discussions on the following 
subjects: “Certification of Teachers,” “State 


Aid to Weak Schools,” “Equitable Distribu- 
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tion of State Aid to Weak Schools,” and 
“Compulsory Attendance Laws.” The 
members who are in the State Department 
of Education have given us much valuable 
assistance in the consideration of these 
questions. 

One of the very best meetings of the year 
was held at the Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma 
City. Seventy-nine were present. Dr. W. B. 
Bizzell, President of so University of 
Oklahoma, presided at this meeting. 
Speeches were given by L. H. Dennis (Beta), 
Deputy State Superintendent, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Albert S. Cook, State Super- 
intendent of Maryland; and W. I. Carr, 
University of Michigan. Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman gave a discussion of the experi- 
ments on intelligence testing which he has 
been carrying on over a period of years at 
the University of Chicago. 

OrEN STIGLER, Secretary. 


Alpha-Delta Chapter 
Kansas STaTE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The year 1926-1927 has been the most 
successful year in the history of Alpha- 
Delta Chapter. Early in the first semester 
it was realized that Phi Delta Kappa was 
not fulfilling its purpose to the highest 
degree, because of the lack of a definite 
well-organized program of activities. This 
realization brought a desire to give Phi 
Delta Kappa a more important place among 
the honorary fraternities at Kansas State 
Agricultural College. A_ well-organized, 
progressive program was formulated, and, 
with a group of energetic officers, new 
energy and enthusiasm was given to the 
organization. 

he second Tuesday of each month was 
selected as the time of regular meeting. 
These meetings included educational talks, 
chapter dinners, initiation services, and 
other worth-while programs. Special meet- 
ings for the election of members and the 
transaction of business were held from time 
to time. 

The programs this year have been better 
than ever Cahiees attendance has increased, 
and more interest and enthusiasm has been 
evidenced than in past years. Five meetings 
with out-of-town speakers have been ar- 
ranged for the summer school. 

During the year thirty men have been 
taken into the fratermity, bringing the 
active membership up to forty-four. A 
number of these men are juniors so that 
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the chapter should have a good group to 
start work next fall. 

Phi Delta Kappa ranked first in scholar- 
ship among the honorary fraternities and 
societies at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. This is the second consecutive 
year that Phi Delta Kappa has received 
this distinction. 

Research was given a prominent place in 
the activities of the chapter. Reports were 
given on several problems, and plans were 
made for the continuance of other research 
next year. During the second semester a 
chapter directory was published, and a 
news letter is now in process of preparation. 

Alpha-Delta Chapter now has one hun- 
dred and eighteen members. The chapter is 
very much pleased with the positions and 
activities of its members. Of the active 
members twelve are faculty members, six 
are graduate students, and twenty-one are 
undergraduates. The alumni members are 
located as follows: faculty members at 
other institutions, nine; graduate students, 
eight; superintendents, seven; principals; 
four; high school instructors, fourteen; 
teachers of vocational agriculture, seven- 
teen; director of vocational education, 
supervisor of vocational agriculture, social 
gu United States Weather Bureau, 
U. S. D. A., one each; other occupations, 
Sve: deceased, one; and unknown, three. 

GeorGE Montcomery, Historian. 


Alpha-Epsilon Chapter 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Alpha-Epsilon now enjoys a total mem- 

bership of two hundred and twelve mem- 
bers. The past year has seen a remarkable 
growth in the work of the chapter. Three 
printed issues of the News pall have 
made their appearance. During the year 
the following have appeared before the 
chapter and hive spoken on the following 


a 

rother Frank C. Touton, “Junior Col- 
lege Objectives;” Brother Tritt, “High 
School Problems;”’ Brother Nettles, ““Coun- 
selor Problems in the Junior High School;” 
Brother Edmundson, ‘‘Some Problems Con- 
fronting a Senior High School Counselor;” 
Brother LaPorte, ‘“The Place of Physical 
Education in the Field of Education;” 
Brother Humm, ‘“Co-Efficient of Cor- 
relation of the Educational Quotient;” 
Brother Fulton, “Duties of Heads of 
Departments;” Brother Moore, “Duties of 
Heads of Departments; Brother Tren- 


ham, “The California Taxpayer’s Educa- 
tional Commission for the Study of Educa- 
tion; Brother Vandegrift, ‘““The California 
Taxpayers’ Association;” Mr. Bennett, ““The 
School Transportation Problem,” Professor 
O’Shea, “The Teacher’s Philosophy.” 

The officers during the current year were: 
W. J. Klopp, president; McKee Fisk, vice- 
president; Faber Ames, recording secretary; 
M. M. Thompson, corresponding secretary; 
Jesse Bond, treasurer; James Mussatti, 
historian and editor of the news letter; and 
Dr. Frank C. Touton, faculty sponsor. 
The following officers have been elected for 
the coming year: McKee Fisk, president; 
Jesse R. Bond, vice-president; Faber Ames, 
recording secretary; M. M. Thompson, 
corresponding secretary, Roy Bose, treas- 
urer; Walter Hall, historian; Meyer Nim- 
koff, editor of the news letter and Dr. 
Frank C. Touton, faculty sponsor. 

James Mwssatri, Historian. 


Alpha-Zeta Chapter 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

The chapter held its annual banquet 
for the educational administrators of the 
state on May 6. The school men from all 
over the state gathered at the University 
for this “week.”” Phi Delta Kappa utilizes 
this time for a general get-together of all 
brothers of Phi Delta * gan Old times 
are recalled and plans for the future are 
made. Zeal and unity are given to the 
chapter by such meetings and the bonds of 
fellowship are strengthened, and a new 
spirit is instilled into the undergraduates 
when they see how their older brothers in 
Phi Delta Kappa have progressed. The 
principal speaker of the evening and the 
guest of honor was A. O. Bowden, whom 
we had initiated just prior to the banquet, 
through the request of Beta Chapter. He 
gave a very interesting lecture on the 
subject, “Fickle-Formulae.”” Other speakers 
of the evening were Doctor Cummings, 
acting president of the University, Doctor 
Hubbard, Doctor Huffaker, Doctor Thomas 
and Doctor Mathews. 

One of our most notable and interesting 
meetings of the year was one in which Dean 
Butler, of the Engineering College, ad- 
dressed the group. He gave a very inter- 
esting talk on “Administration; a course 
which he was offering to a limited number 
of graduate engineers. 

We did not publish a news letter this 
year, and have been somewhat inactive in 
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other ways, but we are determined to make 
Alpha-Zeta a very active chapter next year 
and a great asset to Phi Delta Kappa men 
erougtineit these western regions. 

Our former president, John Mock, won 
the Rhodes Scholarship this year. Our 
secretary, Lee Moore, was president of the 
student body and captain of the baseball 
team for the past season. Next year he will 
be assistant registrar of the University. 
Eustace Crouch had a very successful year 

uiding the football team. Phi Delta Kappa 
ha been well represented in school activities. 
Lewis WETZLER, Historian. 


University oF Nortu Dakota 

With the banquet sponsored by the 
fraternity on May 12, was ended one of the 
most successful years in the history of the 
organization. During this period twenty- 
three members were received into the 
fraternity, of whom fifteen held the bach- 
elor’s degree or better. One member, 
Brother M. C. Hayes, was lost by transfer 
to Epsilon Chapter and two members were 
received from other — Brother 


George G. Struble from Kappa Chapter 
and Brother Robert D. Cole from Tau 
Chapter. 


During the year fifteen regular and 
special meetings were held of which three 
were of more than ordinary significance. 
While’ the summer school was in session, 
enthusiasm in the fraternity was increased 
by the presence of many graduate students 
and field members. At the time of the 
Northeastern meeting of the State Educa- 
tion Association, a banquet meeting was 
held at the Columbia Hotel. Here President 
George A. MacFarland, of State Teachers 
College, Minot, was initiated an honorory 
member with Dean Joseph Kennedy in 
charge of the initiation. Prof. Robert D. 
Cole, of Tau Chapter, and Doctor McCrory, 
of Phi Chapter, spoke briefly on this 
occasion. 

At the time of the annual high school 
conference in April, another special banquet 
meeting was held with President Crossman 
presiding. Among the speakers of the 


occasion were: Dean Joseph Kennedy, of 
the University; Prof. W. C. Reavis (Zeta), 
Supt. L. A. White (Beta), Supt. J. C. Gould 
(Eta), Prof. C. C. Schmidt (Alpha-Theta), 
and Supt. 
Theta). 


The last special meeting of the year was 


W. Hanna (Alpha- 


George 
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one called on May 10, by Dean Kennedy 
at the suggestion of the fraternity, to 
include all male members of the College of 
Education, and other prominent educators. 
A a program and banquet was given, 
and much was done to further the 4 ae of 
educational research. 

During the present year the first service 
key to be granted by the chapter was 
authorized for Dr. Harold L. Camp, who 
is the faculty sponsor. The chapter has 
made progress professionally this year by 
the regular publication of its news letter 
which has been a stimulation to all its 
members. As the year closes, there are 
thirty active members on the campus with 
the following corps of officers elected for 
the coming year: president, N. B. Knapp; 
vice-president, Theodore Hanson; corres- 
ponding secretary, V. E. Esson; recording 
secretary, M. E. Nugent; treasurer, Emil 
Estenson; historian, G. W. Crossman; 
faculty sponsor, Dr. H. L. Camp. 

M. E. NuGenrt, Historian. 


Alpha-Kappa Chapter 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

The Alpha-Kappa Chapter enjoyed dur- 
ing the year 1926-1927 the most successful 
year in its history, both from the stand- 
point of numbers and in amount of interest 
and enthusiasm shown by the membership. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Tennessee, 
held in June, 1926, the College of Educa- 
tion was authorized as a separate unit in 
the University Family, and Dr. John A. 
Thackston was named as its Dean. The 
summer quarter showed a splendid enroll- 
ment with an increased number of graduate 
students in Education. The fall quarter 
continued with the largest enrollment on 
record in courses in Education. These 
conditions provided splendid material for 
growth in Phi Delta Kappa. 

During the summer quarter there were 
thirteen active members in residence and 
seven others were initiated into the frater- 
nity. The initiates during the summer 
quarter were Charles F. Arrants, John H. 
Brown, C. Porter Claxton, O. T. Davis, 
Thomas W. Hunter, A. F. Neubert and 
Robert L. Brown. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the year: president, S. P. Pittman; 
vice-president, W. E. Cole; corresponding 
secretary, L. C. Harris; recording secretary, 
R. W. Clopton; treasurer, H. E. Scott; 
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historian, Clyde H. Wilson; and Professor 


Earl R. Gabler, faculty sponsor. The 
secretary left school to accept a position 
and was succeeded by R. C. McDade. The 


recording secretary also left to accept a 
position in Hawai, and was succeeded in 
ofice by C. Porter Claxton. 


Following the usual custom, regular 
meetings have been held twice each month, 
on the first and third Fridays. Meetings 
are held in a private dining room at the 
university cafeteria, where the chapter 
can go into executive session undisturbed 
after the meal. 

An efficient program committee, composed 
of C. Porter Claxton, Prof. R. C. Searles 
and Dr. Joseph E. Avent, provided a num- 
ber of very interesting speakers. The fol- 
lowing are some of the men who appeared 
and who spoke on the subjects indicated: 

Prof. R. B. Parsons, “A Study of College 
Teaching;” Prof. N. E. Fitzgerald, ““Trans- 
portation Costs for Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture in Tennessee;” Prof. Clyde 
Wilson, “The Necessity for Industrial 
Education;” Dr. H. C. Humphreys, “Loca- 
tion of Normal Schools in West Virginia;” 
Prof. R. E. Dunford, ‘Mechanistic Psy- 
chology;” Dr. H. A. Morgan, President of 
University of Tennessee, “The Relation of 
Science to Life;” Mr. Joe Jennings (Psi), 
Director of Research, “The Research Pro- 
gram in Knoxville Schools.”’ 

In nearly every case a round table dis- 
cussion followed the speech, with the mem- 
bers participating. All of the speakers, 
except President Morgan, are members of 
the fraternity. 

On occasions when no regular program 
had been provided, extemporaneous talks 
were made by various members. Among 
these speakers were Dean Jasper C. Barnes, 
of Maryville College; Supt. Homer K. 
Shepherd (Zeta), of the Knoxville City 
Schools; Prof. Wellems, of Tusculum Col- 
lege; Prof. G. E. Turley, of Knoxville High; 
Dr. Jos. E. Avent; Prof. R. C. Searles, of 
Halls; and others. 

One of the distinctive social features of 
the year was the Phi Delta Kappa break- 
fast which was held at the time of the 
annual meeting of the East Tennessee 
leachers Association. A number of alumni 
members were present together with Phi 
Delta Kappans from other institutions. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Zeta Chapter, and 
Dr. Charles McKenney, of Omega Chapter, 
were the principal speakers at the general 


meetings of the association. Doctor Judd 
also spoke at a public luncheon which was 
largely potted ot by school executives as 
well as by the chapter members. 


The chapter has had a splendid growth 
in membership during the year. Ten men 
were initiated on December 3. On March 
11 another initiation was held and ten 
worthy neophytes were added to the roster. 


After the Christmas vacation it was 
decided to put on a friendly contest to 
stimulate attendance. The total member- 
ship was divided into two groups each under 
the direction of a group leader who was to 
be in charge of stimulating attendance and 
keeping records. Scoring rules were agreed 
upon, placing point values for td aru 
on part of student members, faculty mem- 
bers and alumni in the vicinity. As an 
added stimulus it was agreed that the 
losing group would defray the expense of a 
dinner for the winners. B. T. Scruggs and 
W. B. Overton were selected as enlice of 
the respective groups and a very interesting 
contest developed. Mr. Scruggs and his 
followers achieved the highest score in the 
contest and were the guests of the losers at 
a recent meeting. 

At the annual election of officers held 
April 29, one of the most gratifying reports 
was that of the Treasurer, who announced 
that the indebtedness, which the chapter 
had been carrying for some time, had been 
wiped out and that Alpha-Kappa Chapter 
is now on a good financial basis. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
as follows: president, R. C. McDade; vice- 
president, M. I. Revelle; corresponding 
secretary, F. H. Paschall; recording secre- 
tary, Richard Blanton; treasurer, R. N. 
Finchum; historian, J. R. Burton. The 
faculty sponsor, Prof. E. R. Gabler, was 
re-elected as a tribute to his efficient service 
in this capacity. 

The Alumni News Letter for the spring 
quarter.is almost ready for distribution and 
is being prepared by a committee under the 
capable leadership of Prof. N. E. Fitz- 
gerald. This shows a large group of alumni 
members to be achieving success in their 
respective fields of educational endeavor. 
Prof. Fitzgerald was originally a member 
of Mu Chapter, University of Texas, and 
came to Alpha-Kappa by transfer. Dr. H. C. 
Humphreys, from Beta Chapter, has also 
been a valuable addition by transfer. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Chapter Histories 


To one who reads the historical (?) state- 
ments which grace the first pages of this 
magazine, and who reads not too critically, 
there is evidence of some progress and sub- 
stantial growth in the fraternity. A num- 
ber of the groups have come to a realization 
of certain weaknesses and deficiencies in 
their procedure and have earnestly set 
about to remedy their shortcomings. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to the 
formulation of adequate and well-balanced 
professional programs. Co-operation with 
district and state professional organiza- 
tions is particularly noticeable in some 
sections. Concern about the: dignity and 
effectiveness of the ritualistic procedure in 
the initiation is quite apparent and very 
commendable. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant observation is with regard to the grow- 
ing professional consciousness which is more 
or less evident in these statements. 

In criticism of the statements we might 
well say that there is an overplus of mere 
passing non-significant detail chronicled, 
much of which may be of very real concern 
to the local chapter and perhaps to their 
own field membership, but which is alto- 
gether lacking in interest and significance 
to the fraternity at large. It is the pre- 
ponderance of such material and the more 
or less unfinished character of many of the 
statements received which prompts the 
editor to say that the national magazine 
should be reserved for material which is of 
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reater value and more general interest. 
ossibly once in five years an entire numbe: 
of the magazine should be devoted to 
critical and well-prepared statements of 
chapter and national history. It is very 
doubtful whether the annual statement of 
progress can be justified any longer. The 
matter is worthy of some attention at the 


next national council meeting. 
* * * 


Special Numbers 


The generous expressions of appreciation 
for the April number of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, in which contributions on “Char- 
acter Education” predominated, have led 
the editor to believe that the special number 
idea should be further developed. Several 
such numbers have been suggested, includ- 
ing “The Procedure and the Results of Case 
Study in Education,” “Health Education,” 
and others. It so happens that the next four 
numbers of the magazine are already 
designated as follows: : 

August, Research Reports. 

October, Research Problems. 

December, National Council Proposals. 

February, National Council Activities and 

Legislation. 

The editor is very anxious to hear from 
the readers of the magazine regarding these 
matters of policy, and suggestions for j im- 
provement will always find a welcome. 

* * * 


As the Author Sees It 


The section which appears under the 
above heading in each number of the 
magazine has been received with a great 
deal of satisfaction by all who have com- 


mented upon it to us. Nearly all of the 
statements published are voluntarily sub- 
mitted by authors. If you have written a 
book recently, and if you have anything to 
say about it, please send your statement to 
the editor. 

Certain limitations are placed upon the 
copy which is acceptable for this section. 
These limitations are stated on page 80 
of the Phi Delta Kappan for December, 
1926. They may also be secured in mimeo- 
graphed form from the editor of the mag- 
azine. 

* * * 

The National Executive Committee will 
hold its annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on July 1, 2 and 3, at the office of the Na- 
tional Secretary. 
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Annual Research Report 


[he annual questionnaire has doubtless reached 

ost of the members of the fraternity by this time, but’ 

ose who have not received their copy should send 

e following information to the editor as soon as 
sossible. Do not wait for the questionnaire as your 

apter secretary has probably been too busy to send 
it out. 

1. Your name, address, position, and chapter. 

2. Books published and publisher, 1926-1927. 

3. Research project completed, 1926-1927. Please 
give title, reason for making the study, and a sum- 
mary statement not to exceed fifty words in length. 


(The replies received after July 10th cannot be used.) 


History of 1926-1927 


(Continued from page 15) 

At a recent meeting of the State Teachers 
Association in Nashville, a large number of 
Phi Delta Kappans were in evidence and 
it will not be long before this group will 
wield a large influence on educational 
affairs in the State. It is to be hoped and 
expected that this group of specially-trained 
and enthusiastic educators will make a 
significant improvement in the educational 
standing of Yesuianas within the next few 
years. 

As stated in the beginning, Alpha-Kappa 


Chapter has enjoyed the most successful 


year in its history. All ‘signs point to 
continued growth and to greater accom- 
plishment for the year, 1927-1928. 


Criype H. Witson, Historian. 


Alpha-Mu Chapter 


Cotorapo StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Alpha-Mu Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
was formally installed at Colorado State 
Teachers College on April 23, 1926, by 
National Deputy Homer Smith, of the 
University of Minnesota, and National 
Historian Rudolph Lindquist, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The national officers were assisted by 
alumni members of the Teachers College 
faculty and visiting alumni from Colorado 
and adjoining states, who were themselves 
installed as the Colorado Alumni Chapter. 

Alpha-Mu Chapter entered upon_ its 
career with nineteen charter members. 
These men were drafted from the Hickory 
Club, an educational club, made up of 
alumni Phi Delta Kappans, students, and 
faculty members eligible for such recog- 
nition. This club was sponsored by Dr. 


Earle U. Rugg, head of the Department of 
Education, through whose efforts the peti- 
tion for an active chapter at Colorado State 
Teachers College came to be an actuality. 
He was assisted by other alumni members 
of the college faculty. 

Since the organization of Alpha-Mu 
Chapter with nineteen charter members, 
twenty-six new members have been initiated. 
Regular monthly meetings have been held. 
Each meeting (except special business 
meetings) includes a dinner at six o'clock, 
which is followed by a short business 
meeting and a program. Many worth- 
while programs have been given during 
the year. 

At the February meeting the program 
was presented by Messrs. Homer W. 
Anderson, assistant superintendent; A. K. 
Loomis, director of curriculum revision; 
and Charles Greene, director of measure- 
ments of the Denver public school system. 
Mr. Anderson spoke on “Principles In- 
volved in Construction of High School 
Buildings,” Mr. Loomis discussed the cur- 
riculum revision work which has been going 
on for some time in the Denver schools, 
and Mr. Greene based his address upon his 
work in tests and measurements. 


The program of the April meeting in- 
cluded an address by Wilford H. Woody, 
graduate student assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, on “What 
the Graduate ‘Student Expects of the 
Graduate School,” and an address by Dr. 
F. C. Jean, head of the Biology Depart- 
ment, on “What the Graduate School 
Expects of the Graduate Student.” Fol- 
lowing those addresses a roll-call was taken 
to which each member present responded 
with a review of the research studies under- 
taken or completed during the preceding 
year, and plans for the coming year. 

The May meeting is the annual “Ladies’ 
Night” and the wives and friends of mem- 
bers are our guests at dinner. A special 
program is provided for the occasion. 

New officers recently elected for the 
year 1927-1928, are: president, Harold 
Lindbloom; vice-president, Robert Pooley; 
recording secretary, Robert Peterson; cor- 
responding secretary, Robert Gilchrist; 
treasurer, Earl Denney; historian, Thomas 
J. Mahan; faculty adviser, Earle U. Rugg; 
and editor of the news letter, Harry W. 
Charlesworth. 


Tuomas J. Manan, Historian. 
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The National Secretary’s Page 


Clayton R. Wise 








The biennial meeting of the National 
Council will meet in Chicago next Decem- 
ber during the week between Christmas and 
New Years. The exact date and the hotel 
headquarters will be chosen by the executive 
committee in July and announced in a later 
issue of the magazine. 

It is probable that this meeting will be of 
greater professional importance than any 
previous session. Matters of organization 
and financial affairs seem now at last to be 
established on a working basis. The Con- 
stitution has evolved to a stage where it 
should need little further revision. Dele- 
gates may now devote their time to the con- 
sideration of plans for the further useful- 
ness of the fraternity to its membership and 
to the profession. 

A more extended discussion of the nature 
of possible legislation will appear in a later 
number of the magazine. Chapter and 
field membership will be called upon to 
offer suggestions. Some serious thought 
concerning the next steps in the fraternity’s 
development may be given in the mean- 
time by all who have the program of Phi 
Delta Kappa at heart. 

+ * 


* 


The National Executive Committee will 
hold its annual meeting at Cleveland on 
July 1, 2 and 3. Plans for the nineteenth 
fiscal year and for the coming Council 
meeting will be discussed. Two or three 
pending petitions for active and alumni 
chapters will be considered. 

* * * 

The eighteenth fiscal year closed on 
May 31. This year is unique in that it con- 
sisted of only eleven months since it is the 
first year under the amendment passed by 
the last Council changing the date of begin- 
ning the fiscal year from July 1 to June 1. 
The new arrangement closes the year just 
before the close of the college year instead 
of just afterward and makes it possible for 
chapter books and records to be closed 
properly before officers leave for the vacation. 

* * * 

The year just closed has been character- 
ized by an extremely smooth working of 
the machinery of fraternity government. 
Chapter officers have apparently found 
that the present system of records and 


reports have proven their worth. Certainly 
there has been a promptness and complete- 
ness in these functions such as has never 
before existed. There is evidence that 
these necessary matters of routine are at 
last becoming automatized and will soon 
cease to be the cause of uncertainty and 
confusion. The period of experimentation 
and transition seems to be almost past. 
The fraternity may now give its attention 
to the fundamental aims which form the 
real basis for its existence. 

*” * * 

The service key continues to grow in 
popularity among the members of the 
fraternity. An increasing number of ap- 
plications are being received every month 
and at the present writing, with the key 
little more than a year old, ninety-three of 
these emblems have been distributed to 
eligible brothers. This number is consider- 
able in view of the fact that the require- 
ments of service and continuous good 
standing in the fraternity are fairly high. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that many other applications for the 
key have been received but could not be 
granted because the applicant had not 
completed all necessary requirements. Al- 
most all of these brothers have failed at 
some time to keep in good standing by the 
payment of the annual dues. Naturally a 
goodly number of these brothers insist that 
the records must be wrong and that their 
payments have not been recorded. In most 
cases the chapter records are the ones 
accused of error. For this reason it behooves 
chapter officers to take great care in the 
recording and transmitting of national dues 
payments, lest in future some brother be 
deprived of his right to the key through 
error. Likewise it behooves all brothers 
who some day hope for the key to give 
prompt attention to the calls for dues 
when they are received from the chapter 
secretary. 

* ok *” 

At the time of going to press, 964 initiates 
have been duly reported to the national 
office as having been taken into the frater- 
nity since July 1. Late reports will, without 
doubt, bring the years increment to one 
thousand. 
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“FAILED” 


“Failed’”* 


Dean Joseph Kennedy, (Alpha-Theta) 


A PARALYZING SUGGESTION 


One of the worst impressions and ideas 
that can take possession of the human 
mind is the sense, or consciousness, of hav- 
ing failed. Psychologically it has a mentally 
aralyzing effect similar to that of fear. 
‘he belief that one can not succeed in his 
efforts in any line of activity, to the extent 
of need or demand, is sure to contribute 
mightily to failure. “The suggestion to a 
person that some problem or subject is 
dificult or impossible for him is, if it takes 
root, almost certain to lead to his undoing. 
There is nothing more paralyzing than 
difidence, and nothing more encouraging 
and power-giving than self-confidence. If 
boys could be made to feel that there is no 
such word as “fail” there would be more 
and immeasurably greater successes in 
their performances. 


FAILURES AND FAILURES 
There is a sense in which the idea of 
failure does no particular harm: to fail to 
realize our dreams and wishes or the 


failure of all but one to win in a competitive 
race or performance is not discouraging or 
paralyzing. But to fail to do a task or duty 
set within the reach of all, is a reflection on 
our very ability and gives us the conscious- 
ness and the suggestion that we are deficient 
or worthless. 


DiFFIDENCE 

This lack of self-confidence in any 
endeavor plays havoc all along the road 
from childhood on. An idea tends to 
realize itself. No boy ever went over the 
pole in vaulting, whose idea went under it; 
and no boy ever jumped beyond the farth- 
est mark in the broad jump, whose idea fell 
short of it. Prophesies are often the cause 
of their own fulfillment; and to tell a child 
or a student that he is of little worth or no 
good will inevitably beget in him_ the 
inability slanderously attributed to him. 
He will begin to think and feel unconscious- 
ly, if not consciously, that he “may as well 
have the game as the name.” 


BiiGHTING One’s Hopes 


Constant scolding, nagging, adverse criti- 
cism, negative commands, and suggestions 


*Reprinted from The School of Education Record, University of 
North Dakota, March, 1927. 


of inferiority and inability are blighting 
and paralyzing to the intellect, affection, 
and good-will of a large percentage of 
children in homes and in schools. Indeed 
this same paralyzing influence is constantly 
at work in colleges and other higher insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 

There is probably no more potent agency 
for good or evil in human life anywhere 
than that of suggestion. The longer I 
remain in teaching and in administrative 
relations, the more I am impressed with the 
power of suggestions in its operation in the 
minds, hearts, and lives of pupils, students, 
and people generally in their mutual rela- 
tions. And yet teachers and administrative 
systems play fast and loose—and hence 
play havoc—with that ugly and awful idea 
of “failure.” It is used as an adminis- 
trative tool or whip in the direction of easy 
control; and students are often regarded 
merely as so many units to be impersonally 
sized up in a kind of quantitative manner 
in percents; and those who fall below a 
certain median are charged with being 
“failures.” They are then notified—and 
their parents also—that they have failed in 
this, that or other subjects. 


FAILURES IN LIFE 


One need only think of the effect of such 
a realization upon a young man who en- 
gages in some line of activity—in some 
vocation—and then finds out either that 
he can not make a living or is discharged by 
his employer. He may be able to rally 
from one such failure and gather himself 
together for a desperate effort in some 
other undertaking. Dat if he fail again, the 
good Lord only knows or can measure the 
awful, blighting effect upon his personality. 
He is likely to suffer from an inferiority 
complex, get discouraged and maybe “go 
to the dogs.’’ A few may have the fighting 
spirit to succeed later, which means that 
m on still have a lurking confidence in their 
own ability; but the many are overwhelmed 
by the suggestion so drastically and cruelly 
impressed, and lose heart, courage, and 
ability in the face of an apparently com- 
petitive and hostile world. They think to 
themselves, “I am not as good as others; in 
fact it was suggested to me that I had little 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Methods of Study, a textbook for how-to- 
study and orientation courses. Published 
by the author, C. C. Crawford, at the 
University of Southern California. This 
book consists of principles and exercises 
for teaching students how to study. It is 
the outgrowth of several years of teaching 
such courses, and was used in lecture form 
before publication. It contains chapters 
on such school activities as lectures, text- 
books, library work, note-taking, recita- 
tions, term papers, laboratory work, et cetera. 

Considerable effort has been made 
throughout to provide material which 
answers the question how. In order to get 
such concrete and practical material the 
writer interviewed a large number of college 
professors and advanced students to get 
the actual things they did when they studied. 
Similar reports in writing were secured 
from large numbers of undergraduates. 

The book as a whole does not pretend 
scientific accuracy and_ finality. The 
methods are presented tentatively and with 
the hope that further thought and experi- 
mental testing may be applied to them. 
There is, however, some scientific material 
included, based on experimental work done 
by the writer in connection with his doctor’s 


thesis study. 
C. C. Crawford. 
* 


Abel J. 
Published 


eis 


Child Accounting . Practice, 
McAllister and Arthur S. Otis. 
by World Book Company. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
that the new psychology has made to 
education has been to throw the search- 
light, as it were, on each pupil as an indi- 
vidual. This book is intended to apply the 
science of child accounting to the needs of 
those schools that, while teaching pupils in 
classes, are endeavoring to adapt their 
scheme of instruction to the capacities and 
interests of each individual. 

The authors had the following objectives 
in mind when writing the book: 

First. To make it easier for the superin- 
tendent, the principal, and the teacher to 
keep each individual pupil clearly in mind, 
especially with regard to how well the 
school is contributing to his educational 
welfare. 


Second. To provide a practical child 
accounting technique. 

Third. To make the child accounting 
serve as a more valuable and a more easily 
used agency in school administration. 

The book is divided into four units, as 
follows: 

Unit One—The Child Accounting Prob- 

lem 

Unit Two—The Teacher’s Part in Child 

Accounting. 

Unit Three—The 

Child Accounting. 

Unit Four—The ie Office in Rela- 

tion to Child Accounting. 

A system of forms is provided that are 
intended to cover the minimum child 
accounting essentials. The forms are ail of 
uniform page size, loose-leaf, and there are 
only eleven in number. There is a minimum 
of duplication of information, and the data 
of any of the forms that have to be posted 
to other forms are arranged in the same 
sequence and bear the same reference 
symbols, thus simplifying posting. 

In brief, the authors have aimed to pro- 
vide a practical book on child accounting 
technique for the city school system, large or 
small, together with a set of forms that will 
help to keep the individual child and his 
educational welfare in the foreground and 
that will divide the child accounting load 
among the central office, the principals and 
the teachers in such a way as to secure 
maximum efficiency. 


Principal’s Part in 


Abel J. McAllister. 
* * 


* 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate 


Grades, Robert L. Morton. Published by 
Silver, Burdett & Company. The material 
in this book was originally prepared to serve 
as a text in the author’s course, Teaching 
Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades. The 
entire manuscript was mimeo raphed and 
used in this form in the author’s classes 
at Ohio University, in the thirty county 
normal schools of Ohio, in the Athens public 
schools as a handbook for teachers, and in 
several other Ohio communities to which 
it was sent in response to requests from 
individual teachers. 

The book is the result of an effort to 
treat more thoroughly the topics of arith- 
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metic which are usually included in the 
curriculum of the intermediate grades— 
grades four, five and six—than is usual in a 
book devoted to the work of the entire 
eight grades of the elementary school. The 
first three chapters establish contacts with 
the work of the primary grades and treat 
more fully the teaching of the four funda- 
mental operations with integers. Chapters 
IV, V and VI are devoted to fractions; this 
is a much more extensive treatment of this 
troublesome subject than is usually found 
in books on the teaching of arithmetic. 
Quite logically, Chapter VII deals with 
decimal fractions me | Chapter VIII with 
percentage. A discussion of denominate 
measures and elementary work in mensura- 
tion is given in Chapter IX. The more 
important conclusions of others and the 
results of some of the author’s research in 
roblem solving are summarized in Chapter 
X. Finally, Chapter XI discusses the use 
and abuse of tests and examinations. 

In writing this book, an effort has been 
made to make available to the classroom 
teacher some things which we know about 
the psychology of learning, with particular 
reference to arithmetic; to organize into 
usable form the results of research in this 


subject; and to disseminate more widely 
some excellent concrete plans and devices 
for classroom use. It is intended that the 
book shall be used in normal training 
classes and for the training of teachers in 
service. 


R. L. Morton. 


* * * 


What Arithmetic Shall We Teach, G. M. 
Wilson. Published by the MHoughton- 
Miff_iin Company. For two or three genera- 
tions arithmetic was the tyrant of the 
schoolroom. It consumed from twenty 
percent to fifty percent of the time spent 
in school. A study as late as 1915 showed 
that one-sixth of the school day was spent 
on arithmetic. Obviously, therefore, the 
question as to whether or not this time was 
being spent upon useful material was recog- 
nized everywhere as a question that should 
be answered. The difficulty for years was 
to find a method. The method discovered 
in the writer’s dissertation, published in 
1918, has since been tried out by such cap- 
able workers as Wise, Woody, Charters, 
Bobbitt, Schorling, and others—some of 
these with necessary modifications. It is 
now very generally recognized that the 
survey method is the appropriate one for 


determining useful material in tool subjects. 
In arithmetic, this method is particularly 
well established. 

The work attempts to make the results 
of the original study available, and to 
summarize, in usable form, the results of 
all other accessible scientific studies relating 
to the curriculum in arithmetic. 

Although it is generally considered that 
material which is useful in itself and ap- 
pealing to the interest of the child has 
better disciplinary and other values, yet 
no assumption to this effect is made in the 
study. The study merely attempts to set 
forth the findings and their significance, 
without assuming that these are the only 
worth-while considerations in the construc- 
tion of the curriculum in arithmetic. 
Chapters XII and XIII of the monograph, 
dealing with vocational figuring and reason- 
ing problems respectively, should be of 
particular interest to members of Phi Delta 
Kappa who are interested in research. 
These chapters suggest problems that need 


further study. 
G. M. Wilson. 


“Failed” 
(Continued from page 19) 
or no ability.” It happens not infrequently 
in such struggles that the suggestion of 
their worthlessness becomes a “toy of 
desperation” in their minds. 


ScHOOLs SUGGEST FAILURES 
And yet schools continue to hand out 


failures with a nonchalance that is shiver- 


ingly astounding. Teachers often give 
failures without any intimate knowledge of 
the student or without any special inquiry. 
They do not get the history of his case or 
make any special and personal diagnosis. 
There is no sympathetic conference and 
exchange of personal reactions. In fact 
some teachers would not know the student 
if they met him on the street. Sometimes 
these “failures,” in all institutions, are 
accorded by instructors in order to show 
their co-workers that they are “high- 
standard” men; or often to “bring the 
student up to standing,” to warn him or 
moralize him. And teachers hand out these 
perfectly awful and paralyzing suggestions 
without being conscious for a moment that 
the grade may be a mistaken one, and much 
less that the so-called “failure’”” may be due 
to their own inability to get their subject- 
matter across, and not to the student’s 
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inability to receive it. 
ever, never “‘fail’’ their own children, who 
attend their classes. 

When classes are small and instructors 
wish more students there are few * ‘failures,” 
and the same is true in private tuitional 
institutions, where their very existence 
depends on their patronage of pupils and 

arents. But when institutions and classes 
line congested, “failures’’ are dispensed 
with a liberal hand. Students are often 
made a means toward the ease, selfishness, 
and ambition of administrations and teach- 
ers. 

STANDARDS OF FAILURE 

Why should 50% or 60% in subjects be 
“failures”? How many of us have retained 
50% of what we learned, not to say of the 
total matter, in the various school and 
college subjects? Only 10% or less of the 
coal that we put into our furnaces is trans- 
formed into heat energy for our homes, the 
other 90% going out the chimney. I wonder 
if some ‘of us in the teaching game put 
across to our classes over 10% or 25% of 
the body of the message? If not, is it not 
we who are failing ignominously? No 
wonder a student will get less. 

Why should 25% or 50% of the subject- 
matter be a failure on the part of a student? 
Why is any amount a “failure”? Does not 
subject-matter (human experience) pay as 
it is appropriated? If one man makes only 
$5 a day while another makes $50 or $500, 
why is the former a “failure”? If one man 
leaves to his wife and children $10,000, 
while another leaves $10,000,000 to his wife 
alone, why should the former be called a 
“failure”? What constitutes a “failure”? 
and where should the line be drawn? Why 
use this ugly name, death-dealing in its 
effects through the suggestion implied in it? 


No Fartures IN REAL EpucaTIoN 

Does a child fail in expressive reading 
because he has not the art of Edwin Booth? 
Or in silent reading because he can not glean 
thought with the rapidity of Macaulay? 
Is he a failure in writing because he falls 
short of the performances of the great pen- 
artists of the world? Or in arithmetic 
because, although fairly proficient in the 
fundamental operations, he does not under- 
stand the intricacies of commercial opera- 
tions or alligation? Or in geography be- 
cause he is not widely traveled? Or in 
history because, although he knows much 
of the history of his own country, he knows 


Instructors, how-: 


little or nothing of the history of China or 
of Russia? Does not every acquisition of 
human experience, whether small or great, 
pay as it goes? Is it not so much gain and 
not so much failure? 


STANDARD FOR GRADUATION 


The question of graduation from an 
institution is another question entirely. 
Those who do not attain a standard in 
quantity and quality to merit graduation 
do not necessarily fail in subjects. They may 
“fail” to graduate, just as most of us fail 
to become millionaires or to become presi- 
dents, or governors or judges or teachers; 
but the meaning of “fail” in this sense is 
not discouraging or disheartening: in fact 
such situations are open challenges to all 
and a kind of competitive game in which 
only the few can win the prize. 


Tue AIM OF THE SCHOOLS 


The idea has become too prevalent both 
on faculties and in student bodies that the 
chief aim of an educational institution is to 
graduate and to give and receive a diploma. 
All seem to lose sight of the only real and 
true aim: to see that young people come 
into possession of a goodly portion of human 
experience, largely second-hand and vicari- 
ous, but gotten in a comparatively short 
time, thus saving the individual from a life 
of wandering in the wilderness of experi- 
ence. 

This being the dominant aim, the degree 
and diploma are only the most minor 
incidents—merely the formal attestation 
of the acquisition. They are of no intrinsic 
value in themselves, and hence are worth- 
less as an end and aim. The good which 
the student has received during his course, 
has come in his acquisition of human experi- 
ence and the formation of life habits in 
thinking, in appreciation, and in good and 
efficient willing. 

In the European higher educational 
institutions they have a different measure 
for those whom they will publicly attest as 
having come up to their standard. But the 
thousands of students who frequent the 
halls of those institutions, getting what 
they can and wish, but who never seek a 
degree or who do not measure up to the 
standard are not branded as “failures” in 
the various subjects upon which they have 
been nourished. Whether they get five, or 
ten, or twenty-five, or fifty, or seventy-five, 
or ninety percent (as thought of in our 





“FAILED” 


terms) they get value received as they go, 
and no one fails to get as much as he can 
or as he wishes. 


Mark-MinpeEpD 

It would be ludicrous if it were not so 
pathetic and tragic, the extent to which 
‘astinainiee and students are becoming 
mark-minded and credit-minded, without 
even knowing, often, whether or not they 
have ever studied a certain subject, or field. 
We have reached the hysterics of marks 
and grades—of percentages which classify 
students under all kinds of badge-names, 
with the prod of “failures” to oust those 
who do not get as much of the subject- 
matter as we often mistakenly estimate 


they should. 


Are TEACHERS “FaILinG”’? 

One often wonders what percentage of 
teachers are failing if measured quantita- 
tively in a way similar to the grading of 
students. If we should analyze a teacher 
and his performance, his functions and 
attitudes might be classified roughly under 
five headings: 

(1) Knowledge or Scholarship 
This means that the teacher should have 


a reasonably — knowledge of the 


subject which he is to teach. e should 
know much more about it than the pupils 
or students, so that he can illustrate and 
illuminate his subject, and add to and 
enrich the discussions of the text. Out of 
the 20% allowed for this, most teachers 
measure up pretty well. 

A teacher who could be rated 15% out 
of the 20% on this count, might be con- 
sidered reasonably successful. 

(2) Skill in Instruction and in Govern- 

| SES eebtes ..20% 

While n many wathare ryan ample ra 
edge, they are weak on the ability to 
impart it clearly and artistically. In other 
words, they fall woefully short in getting 
their message across. They cover the sub- 
ject of the recitation over with words and 
never get much beyond a chaos in their 
explanations. While voluble in expression 
they may be characterized as “dumb 
devils” in thought. 

In government they fail also, for they 
always dominate the situation and rule by a 
kind of external authority. Their school is 
an absolute heteronomy instead of a social 
democracy. They do not seem to know 
that there is a south door, or approach, to 
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every pupil, and instead of trying to find 
it they keep battering in the north door. 
The atmosphere of the schoolroom is frigid 
and the relation between pupils and teacher 
may be characterized as “on edge.”’ 

Out of the 20 points under this count for 
an ideal teacher, the teacher in question 
does not exceed 10—which is a failure, as 
we measure students. 

(3) Co-operation 

This implies the ability to work with 
others and to lead, not only in the system, 
or on a campus, but in the larger community. 
The person who co-operates in every way 
in the system is one who is a leading spirit 
not only in his classroom but in communi- 
ties in all the organizing work. 

In like manner, the person who co- 
operates in a community is one who is a 
good mixer and who mingles freely with 
those below and those above in a helpful 
and guiding way. It means that seal a 
person is well- known and is somewhat out- 
standing in the community. His name is 
more or less of a household word, and all 
know and respect him. 

Out of a possible 20% for this count, the 
teacher whose performance we are tracing 
does not come above 5%; for he is either a 
book worm in the system or a recluse in 
the community and has practically no name. 


(4) Leadership 

This means that the teacher would have 
to be a person of “light and leading.”’ He 
would not only be known but would be 
looked up to, respected, and followed. This 
function of leadership may express itself 
either in the ability to appear before public 
audiences so as to shape and guide their 
thinking or to appear in the press in various 
ways to indicate to the people at large 
what he considers the right position on 
various questions agitating the public mind. 
If he is a light and a leader he should have 
the facility and ability to be a friend, a 
or and a director of the people in his 

eld. 

Out of the possible 20% under this 
count, the teacher under discussion rates 
about 5%. 

(5) 4 Moral Exemplar... ...20% 

Under this heading the teacher £ must be a 
good and outstanding citizen. He must 
even deny himself some things that do not 
draw the fire of criticism upon others, but 
will do so on the teacher. In other words, 
what are excellences in various callings in 
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common life become virtues and necessities 
in the teacher. Such a person should be 
one of whom most people speak well; and 
the mention of whose name should cause a 
spontaneous expression of endorsement. 
He does not bring adverse criticism upon 
himself or upon his vocation by getting into 
various social discords, or being subject to 
deficiencies and delinquencies in ‘his various 
social, economic, and financial obligations. 

Out of a possible 20% for this heading, 
the teacher in question rates about 10% 
or less. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up the foregoing percentages 
attained out of a possible 100%, the teacher 
indicated received only 45% which, in the 
language of academic institutions, is a 


Character 


“failure”; and yet hundreds and thousands 
of teachers move along from year to year 
in the elementary school, the high school, 
the college, and the university who could 
not, on this basis, by any possible stretch 
of the imagination or the warping of 
judgment, be considered anything but 
failures. And yet they are not broadcast 
as such, and we do not brand them as 
“failures” when we are called upon to 
write testimonials for them. We do not 
use the word “failed” in the various 
relations of life. If it be said that the 
rades given to the teacher indicated in the 
oregoing, are erroneous it could be replied 
with truth that they are as close and 
accurate as teachers’ markings generally, 
for these vary on the same subject-matter 


from 30% to 90%. 


Education 


Frank L. Eversull (Zeta) 


Education had its genesis in the activities 
of the adults of the group who set about to 
train their youth in a functional citizenship, 
a clan membership, and an observance of 
certain rites and forms which would admit 
them to membership in the celestial group 
of ancestors. It was functional and dynamic 
training which these youth received. They 
were made the bearers of the sacred freight 
of traditions and customs to the unborn 
generations. Hence the training took on a 
distinct character education bent. Then 
as the religious beliefs became crystallized 
and took on names, the education became 
more intent upon the propagation of the 
specialized beliefs and tenets. As special- 
ization of the economic life became more 
pronounced the educational functions of 
the elders were given over to the priests. 
Thus we read of the one-time domination 
of the religious teachers of the world over 
the educational program. 

It remained for the eighteenth century 
to reverse the order of things and to set up 
a program of education that would be free 
from the domination of the church. The 
Schools of Massachusetts had been set up 
by the Laws of 1642 and 1647. These had 
looked backwards as well as attempting to 
cast a single glance ahead. “Knowledge of 
the Scriptures” was the objective of okave- 
tion. The function was as it had been. 
The profession of teaching was being 


separated from the clergy and invested in a 
layman of special training. 


These condi- 


tions obtained for about a century. Then 
came the foment that was to emerge in the 
French Revolution and cast its lengthened 
reflection across two thousand miles of 
uncharted ocean until it covered the 
known parts of the Northern Hemisphere 
of the New World. 

Locke, Newton, Voltaire, Rousseau and 
a host of others started a movement that 
was destined to make the break complete. 
The opening wedge was driven at the close 
of the French Revolution. The American 
Constitution provided for the separation 
of the Church and the State. The tech- 
nique of Bacon was finding fruition in 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndal, and Spencer. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century 
the world was ripe for a new educational 
program. And it is little wonder that in 
the midst of the scientific spirit of the day 
that the schools should be completely 
secularized. Thus the pendulum had made 
its complete swing and the return was 
imminent. 

France was one of the first of the nations 
to realize that education had to be spirit- 
ualized. It was loathe to return to the old 
system so a substitute was offered by 
Jules Ferry in the law of March 28, 1882. 
France attempted to solve the problem by 
devising a program of Civic-Moral teaching. 
Text-books were written and the decree of 
State was effective. France was attempting 
to train for a functional and dynamic moral 
citizenship. The way this program has 
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worked and is still working is a matter of 
historical record. 


Many of the leaders of American educa- 
tion were fearful lest the native program 
train the head at the expense of the heart. 
The National Education Association started 
to discuss the problems of character educa- 
tion as early as 1860. Since that time there 
have been but two or three programs of 
that Association which have not included 
serious and pronounced discussions of the 
topic. For the past five years this Associa- 
tion has had a special committee on Char- 
acter Education working on a program. 


It is needless to say that impetus has 
been given to this new era by the inclusion 
of “Ethical Character” as one of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. The lead which was taken from late 
President Eliot has been taken up by Prof. 
Dewey, Prof. Starbuck, Prof. Charters and 
a host of others. So far-reaching has the 
influence of this problem been that practi- 
cally every philosophy of education that 
had been stated during the last quarter of a 
century has had its long and prominent 
chapter on moral education or character 
education. The church has arisen from its 
lethargy and has begun to adapt the results 
of scientific education to its program. This 
has resulted in the newer programs of 
Week-Day Religious Education. Society 
has felt that the old curriculum has been 
found wanting and we are now at the point 
where we are groping for the solution of 
the question. 


Some of the proponents of the new educa- 
tional platform that takes care of the moral 
side of the child have advanced the theory 
that it is to be done in an incidental manner. 
We find those who would have pupils 
memorize fine verses. Many would re- 
quire Bible reading in the schools as a 
part of the daily educational diet. They 
would make provision for differences of 
opinion by having the reading done without 
comment. The incidental method has 
found favor with a large number of those 
who would seek to train the youth of the 
schools in the elements of character. The 
leaders of this school have found the regular 
school subjects satisfactory points of de- 
parture for training along moral lines. 
[hus arithmetic would give training in 
accuracy, honesty, and neatness. Spelling 
would assume its part in responsibility for 
character training. Geography and history 


would train in world relationships and the 
brotherhood of man. 

There are others who would give character 
education a place in the course of study 
parallel with the subjects usually found 
there. They are agreed with the leaders 
who favor the incidental method that this 
plan would give opportunity to make the 
training functional. The activities program 
of the junior and senior high schools has 
been looked upon as a most favorable 
opportunity for the functioning of the 
ion education teaching. So Charters 
has attempted to give a program that 
would list the desirable traits which should 
be cultivated in a normal American citizen. 
Each trait is then broken up into trait- 
actions. Each trait-action becomes an 


objective in the educational program. This 
plan seems to conform to our best informa- 
tion on the transfer of training and how 
children learn. 

This program has been worked out in a 
large number of schools. 


fee ing 


If a reader has a 
that this is not the case it is sug- 
ested that he read the chapter on Character 
Education in the Fourth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence. The fol- 
lowing program has been worked out in the 
Woodward (Elementary) School in St. 
Louis. It is a statement of the work which 
is being done there as outlined by a joint 
committee of the faculty and students. It 
is a co-operative piece of work that was 
designed to meet the needs of a local con- 
stituency. It is functioning as such today. 


WoopwarbD ScHooL CHARACTER Epu- 
CATION PROGRAM 
Objectives 

The teachers and pupils of Woodward 
School are agreed that the following ob- 
jectives are desirable for children of the 
first eight grades and they set them up as 
standards of achievement. 

1. Ability to respond to persons addressing 
us, with dignity, poise, and proper saluta- 
tions. 

2. Ability to enter into conversation, with 
proper dignity,voice modulation and reserve. 

3. Ability to speak with proper respect to 
one’s superiors, elders, associates, friends. 
parents and relatives. 

4, Ability to give proper respect to those 
of a different race, creed, language, social 
position, economic position, etc. 

5. Ability to treat with respect the 
maimed, the blind, the deformed, the sick, 
the aged, and the unfortunate. 
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6. Ability to show proper respect for 
people, property, and personal opinions. 

7. Ability to mingle with social groups 
without injuring others’ feelings, person, or 
property. 

8. Ability to respect the political, social, 
religious, and economic beliefs of others. 

9. Ability to dress in a manner becoming 
one’s wealth, and the place where the 
clothes are worn. 

10. Ability to keep personally clean and 
neat. 

11. Ability to obey the social, moral, and 
ethical dictates of the group with which we 
are connected. 

12. Knowledge of and willingness to abide 
by the provision of the local, state, and 
national requirements relating to personal 
and social behavior. 

13. Knowledge of the laws of good health, 
ood dress, and good manners and con- 
Sessity to these laws. 

14. Knowledge of proper attitudes and 
responses necessary for all types of social 
intercourse. 

15. Habits of punctuality, promptness, 
accuracy and determination. 

16. A willingness to initiate reforms. 


Pupit ActTIvITIES 

After the various activities and knowl- 
edges have been stated the next step is to 
select a list of pupil activities suited for the 
grade and maturity of the pupils in the 
different rooms. The first objective has 
been sub-divided into the following activi- 
ties: 

1. How 
Miss Brown.” “No, Mr. Smith.” 
Operator,” etc. 

2. Proper use of Miss and Mrs. 

3. Use of such titles as Doctor, Professor, 
Reverend, Father, and the like. 

4. Standing position when speaking or 
spoken to. 

5. When to rise in conversation. 

6. Impropriety of chewing gum during 
conversations. 

7. Use of the voice in conversations, in 
phone conversations. 

8. Impropriety of whispering in company. 

9. Ability to be polite without being 
patronizing. 

10. Avoid boasting and bragging, use 
of pronoun “I.” 

12. Ability to tell the truth. This is 
broken up into specific instances suited to 


the grade level. 


to respond by saying “Yes, 
“Yes, 
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The program as outlined is subject to 
change. e aim of the group is to make 
the work function in the normal life activi- 
ties of the school group. The work is 
furthered by a Relate of pupil organiza- 
tions. In the upper grades there is the 
home room vomit 4 the assembly, pupil- 
participation and a number of clubs. 

The work is not without its diagnostic 
and remedial features. A program of pupil 
guidance is under headway with forms for 
teacher’s reports, physician’s reports, home 
surveys and scholastic standing. The 
problem child is placed upon a special list 
of those under close supervision and the 
teacher, parents, physician, minister or 
priest, and such social organizations as 
touch the child are asked to contribute to 
the diagnosis of his difficulty. Clinic classes 
take care of some of the cases. Personal 

roblem conferences are used. Parents are 
invited to participate in the reconstruction. 
The local Child’s Clinic gives valuable sug- 
gestions for trained psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. The child participates by a 
scheme of self-marking and _ individual 
diagnosis. Thus our program becomes 
child-centered. The objectives are made 
‘yy the group. The activities are intended 
o develop specific things in the life and 
‘yehavior of the individual which will make 
‘um a social and spiritual asset to the 
community. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Charters, W. W. The Teaching of Ideals. Pn- 
vately printed for the author, University of Chicago. 

This is the most practical manual of the direct 
method available. It uses the analysis method and 
gives practical help for the making of a character 
curriculum. 

2. Department of Superintendence, Fourth Year- 
book, Chapter XIV. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

This chapter is the report of the Department’s 
Committee of Character Education. It gives the 
results of a survey and a digest of current practices. 

3. Character Education, Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1926, No. 7. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The report of the Committee on Character Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association is the most 
comprehensive yet made. It contains a fine statement 
of the problem and a very complete annotated biblio- 
graphy. Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Vol. XV, Nos. 7, 8, 9, Vol. XVI, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
1926-1927. 

Since October, 1926, to date, the Journal has been 
running an article each month on some phase of the 
question. These articles give points of view that will 
show the direction which Character Education is 
taking. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Character Education Activities 
John J. Loftus (Rho) 


Public School 80, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
located at Coney Island, has a comprehen- 
sive program of Character Training. One 
of the interesting features is the practice of 
utilizing the ability and influence of the 
older pupils with strong personalities on 
behalf of the problem cases. 

At present a group of sixteen boys and 
twenty-two girls have volunteered each to 
take charge of one pupil from a lower grade 
and restore him or her to good standing if 
possible. The Big Brother or Big Sister 
meets the Little howe or Little Sister 
daily by appointment, looks over the home 
work, hears some of the lessons, suggests 
improvements, visits the class teacher and 
sometimes the home, finds out how the 
child spends his time, tries to divert him 
from harmful amusements and companions, 
and brings him to the office periodically to 
report progress. He receives official credit 
for Service. 

The Problem Cases are reported to the 
office and in all cases the class teacher or 
the principal gets the approval of the Little 
Brother or Little Sister to the plan and if 
possible that of the parents. Also, a 
definite promise to make full use of the 
opportunities offered and to keep all en- 
gagements is solicited. 

As one of the phases of Character Train- 
ing at Public School 80, some thirty teachers 
of the school meet groups of public school 
children weekly after school hours and 
bring them to the neighboring Catholic 
Church and to the Auditorium of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, secured 
by the principal for the use of the Protestant 
children. At different times from 200 to 
400 children at a time have been in active 
attendance under supervision of the priests, 
ministers, and officials of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Associations and the Protestant 
Teachers’ Associations. On the whole, the 
children are those who have not been 
attending Sunday Schools or receiving 
religious instruction of any kind. As soon 
as they can be induced to attend church 
services regularly they are transferred. 


Most of these children are Italians from 
homes of the worst type in which there is 
no religious influence, although the parents 
nominally are Catholics. None of this 
work is done within the school or during 


school hours and there is no segregation 
within the school or on the school premises. 

In addition to this the principal and 
several teachers co-operate actively and 
sympathetically with the Orthodox Hebrew 
School and the Liberal Hebrew School and 
the School for Greek children held in the 
Synagogue or private buildings after school 
hours and the principal serves as official 
educational advisor for each of these 
groups. 

One of the tangible evidences of the 
working of the program of Character Edu- 
cation is the Monthly Report Card. This 
card has the following advantages: 

1. The pupil sets his own character goals. 

2. The pupil analyzes his own weaknesses. 

3. The rating gives definite information 
and guidance. 

4. The pupil indicates his estimate of his 
own improvement. 

5. The pupil knows the standards of his 
teachers. 

6. The standards are similar to those of 
the business world. 

7. The composition, marking, and use of 
the card is a co-operative affair. 

_ 8. The parents and the home have a part 
in the rating. 

In this card the pupil does the following: 

1. Indicates his objectives and weaknesses. 

2. Marks his own improvement. 

3. Learns the standards and opinions of 
all his teachers and his parents. 

4. Knows all the time exactly what rating 
he can get. 

In this card the parent does the following: 

1. Indicates the pupil’s weaknesses at 
home. 

2. Can advise child specifically. 

3. Knows exactly the success or failure 
of child in matters of conduct. 

In this card the teacher does the following: 

1. Knows the child’s analysis of his 
weaknesses and aims. 

2. Verifies the child’s estimate of weak- 
ness and strength. 

3. Knows home reactions. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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News From Here and There 


(News of general interest is requested) 








Seattle Luncheon 
ATTENTION! Put DeELTa Kappans 


Naturally you plan to be in Seattle 
for the meetings of the National 
Education Association, July 3-8. At 
that time Nu Chapter, University of 
Washington, will welcome Phi Delta 
Kappans with the biggest luncheon 

athering in the history of Phi Delta 
, awe and the summer session of the 
N. E. A. Joseph M. Gwinn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of San Francisco 
and President of the Department of 
Superintendence, will address the 
group upon the subject “Where Shall 
the State Meet Local Communities in 
Providing Education?”” Nu Chapter’s 
Music Committee is tuning up some 
special talent for the occasion. 

A dining room with a capacity of 
one-half a thousand has been engaged 
for the luncheon—and it is near 
N. E. A. headquarters. The price is 
$1.00 even. The date is July 6th, at 
12 o'clock. Put this date in your date- 


book now. Be there to meet at least 
100 members of Nu Chapter. Get 
your tickets when you register. No 


tickets can be sold at the door. 
Nu Chapter Committee in charge 
of Luncheon: 
Dr. Aucust Dvorak, Chairman 
Dean F. E. Botton 
Dr. A. C. RoBErtTs 
Dr. C. T. WILLIAMs 
Principat V. K. FRouLa 
Asst. Supt.WortH McC.iure 
Asst. Supt. S. E. FLEMING 
Mr. T. R. Bras 
Supt. E. T. BREcKNER 











Tue Soctat ComposiTIONn oF Boarps 
oF EDUCATION 
Prof. George S. Counts, of Zeta Chapter, 
has just completed a study in the social 
composition of public boards of education 
in the United States, which is being pub- 
lished as Supplementary Educational Mono- 


raph No. 33 by the University of Chicago. 
he study includes district boards, county 
boards, city boards, state boards, and college 
and university boards. Professor Counts 
has attempted to make the monograph a 
fundamental study in the social control of 


education. 
* * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The following statement is made by 
Ellsworth Collings, Dean of the School of 
Education, and published in the News Letter 
of Alpha-Alpha Chapter. The develop- 
ment of the School of Education is part of 
the general plan for extending and develop- 
ing the entire university under the direction 
of President Bizzell. The more important 
plans for the School of Education are as 
follows: 

“First, organization of the School of 
Education around departments adminis- 
tered by men of recognized training and 
experience. The departments are: (1) 
School Administration, (2) Educational 
Psychology, (3) Educational Measurements, 
(4) Teacher Training, and (5) Principles of 
Education. Each department will offer 
courses leading to the undergraduate and 
higher degrees in education. 

“Second, organization of special curricula 
for all lines of school endeavor. At present 
these curricula include the elementary 
school principal, the junior high school 
princi ai, the senior high school principal, 
and the superintendent of city and rural 
schools; the elementary school supervisor; 
the elementary teacher, the junior high 
school teacher; the senior high school 
teacher, the rural school teacher, and the 
college teacher. These curricula will be 
organized in such fashion as to provide 
students technical training in performing 
the work for which they are planning. 

“Third, provision for training on the job. 
Students editing for example, the teaching 
curriculum will spend two years teaching 
classes in the University Training Schools. 
They will take, in this connection, such 
courses as will enable them to develop the 
qualities of efficient teaching. This plan 
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makes it possible for us to graduate trained 
experts for all phases of school work. 

‘Fourth, enlargement of the University 
Training School to include all work in 
elementary, junior, and senior schools. At 
present these schools will occupy practically 
all of the present Education Building. Our 
plans call for a new Education Building 
which will include modern facilities for all 
phases of educational training. 

“Fifth, extension of graduate work in 
education to include all the higher degrees 
in education. This will include graduate 
training in all lines of school work from the 
elementary teacher to the college instructor. 

“Sixth, enlargement of the summer school 
to include a great variety of courses on both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels 
for all phases of school vn In this con- 
nection, the University Training School will 
provide opportunity for teachers to observe 
and practice the latest methods of teaching. 

“The School of Education realizes its 
obligation to the schools of the state. It is 
our earnest purpose to co-operate with the 
teachers colleges of the state to the end that 
every boy and girl in Oklahoma will have 
an opportunity to develop to the highest 
stature of citizenship. Guided by this ideal, 
the School of Education will press forward 
in its plans for providing teachers and 
administrators of this state the highest type 
of professional training.” 

The legislature of Oklahoma recently 


passed the Logan bill, “which provided for 


a Board of Regents consisting of seven 
members, each serving seven years, one 
retiring each year. Members of the Board 
are to be appointed by the Governor with 
the consent of the Senate and removable 
for cause to be determined by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. The effect of this 
law will be to remove the University as far 
as possible from the influence of partisan 
politics and stabilize the administration of 


the University.” 
ok * * 


THe New REQUIREMENT FOR DEGREES IN 
EpucaTIon aT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Henry W. Homes, Dean 

Harvard took an adventurous step when 
it established, in 1920, a Graduate School 
of Education. Graduate work in Education 
was familiar enough throughout the country 
and had been conducted for more than 
fifteen years at Harvard; but so far as | am 
aware, no other American institution had 
set up an independent professional faculty 


in Education on a graduate level. The 
establishment of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education marked in a fairly 
significant way the recognition of education 
as a profession. 

In other ways also the establishment of 
the Graduate School of Education was 
adventurous. The School was the first 
Department of the University to which 
women were admitted, and the decision to 
admit women was based squarely on the 
conviction that a Harvard professional 
school ought to serve its profession on a 
national scale and with full recognition of 
the fundamental conditions under which 
the profession in its broadest scope is con- 
ducted. Furthermore, the School set up 
distinct professional degrees, the Master 
of Education (Ed. M.) and the Doctor of 
Education (Ed. D.). (In the abbreviations, 
all three letters should be pronounced.) 
This, too, was a decision in consonance with 
the view that university training for educa- 
tional service should be an independent 
professional enterprise. 


Now Harvard proposes to take another 
adventurous step in this field. Beginning 
with the fall of 1927, two years of graduate 
work will be required for the degree of 
Master of Education and more than two 
years for the degree of Doctor of Education. 
During the period since the establishment 
of the School, the faculty has gradually 
come to the conviction that we can not offer 
a thorough-going, unified program of pro- 
fessional training for the Ed. M. within the 
limits of a single year. If our only function 
were to teach “methods,” that is, to take 
students who have learned their subjects 
in the College or the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences and then teach them in 
this School ‘“‘how to teach,” a year would be 
quite enough, and perhaps even more than 
we should need. But we conceive our 
business to be with the students of Educa- 
tion, that is, with men and women who are 
to serve in one capacity or another as 
directors of educational policy. They may 
be superintendents or supervisors for states 
or cities, specialists of one sort or another, 
research workers, normal school or college 
teachers of Education, heads of depart- 
ments, or simply leading teachers who are 
capable of guiding the work of faculties or 
of teachers’ organizations. In any case, 
those who seek professional training with 
us need a comprehensive knowledge of 
Education, and to give them this knowl- 
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edge, together with the spirit of research 
and a command of its methods, is the task 
of our School. Our students do not come 
to us as students of subjects who wish to 
learn of us the art of teaching them. They 
come to study the problems of Education 
in a far broader way. They propose to 
become educators rather than mere crafts- 
men in school-keeping. We must therefore 
make the attempt to give a substantial 
meaning to the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion by the breadth and thoroughness of 
the training for which the degree stands” 


Accordingly our program must include 
fundamental courses in the principles of 
education, presenting the scientific knowl- 
edge that is available and the philosophical 
points of view that are applicable in an 
effort to establish fruitful attitudes and 
insights with respect to education as a 
whole. It must also include intensive train- 
ing in most of the major phases of educa- 
tional endeavor. It must offer opportunity 
for further study of subject matter or of 
fields of interest allied to Education. Our 
program must be broad, pointed, and re- 
lated. To provide for all these lines of 
work in a single year is an impossibility. 

It might seem as if we could have found 
a way out by requiring introductory courses 
in Education for admission to the school. 
But here we are confronted with a difficulty 
due to the general organization of the 
University. The Harvard theory is that 
the College shall provide a liberal education 
covering ordinarily a period of four years 
and that professional education shall start 
clean-cut at the close of the college course. 
If we are to take Harvard under- 
graduates into this School, we must take 
them innocent of any technical knowledge 
of Education. They may, to be sure, get as 
many as three half-courses in Education as 
undergraduates, but they can do so only 
with a certain amount of difficulty, and the 
general pressure on the Harvard under- 
graduate is to concentrate in a field of study 
not necessarily related to the professional 
training he expects to take up on gradua- 
tion. The present scheme of instruction in 
the College, with the general examination, 
tutorial work, concentration and distribu- 
tion, is a highly effective and well-co-ordi- 
nated plan of collegiate education. It 
does not permit the telescoping of liberal 
education and professional education. It 
provides, on the other hand, as good a 
background, in its breadth and in its in- 


tensiveness and in its stimulating character, 
as we could wish for the professional study 
of Education. We must accept the Har- 
vard scheme and gear our work to students 
of the Harvard type, well prepared by 
liberal training for professional study but 
quite unprepared to take up their work 
in Education anywhere but at the be- 
ginning. 

For all our students, therefore, we must 
begin at the beginning; or at any rate make 
such adjustments that students from other 
colleges are in general assimilated with the 
students of the Harvard College type. 
“Assimilation” is no mysterious thing: 1 
simply means letting a student who i. 
already had a good course in Education 
corresponding to one of our required courses 
omit the course in question and go over to 
Harvard College or the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences for any liberal course he 
may have missed because he was taking 
Education in his undergraduate years. Our 
plan is just to “swap” Education courses 
for liberal courses so that all our students, 
when they get through, will have had some- 
thing like an equal background of liberal 
collegiate education and something like an 
equal program of professional training. 

We must begin at the beginning because 
we are part m2 University in which the 
beginnings of professional training are post- 
poned to the Graduate School. We must 
take two years in order to begin at the 
beginning and do anything like a complete 
job. It does not seem to us meanwhile that 
our scheme is necessarily a model for other 
universities of the country. It is dictated 
by our special situation and involves many 
obvious advantages and opportunities for 
unusual accomplishment. But we do not 
suppose for a moment that all university 
training in Education ought to be put so 
completely on a graduate level as we must 
put our own. We have, fortunately, a 
comparatively large endowment. The 
University does not press us to increase the 
number of our students by any means 
except the excellence of our work. We can, 
therefore, meet the demands of the general 
Harvard scheme and pursue the highest 
practicable ideals in our program without 
fear of criticism or accusation of failure. 
In our “product,” quality is expected of us 
rather than quantity. Under the circum- 
stances we should be failing to meet the 
challenge of our situation if we did not set 
up the two-year program for the Ed. M. 
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in the actual framing of our plan of 
instruction, a task in which we are still 
engaged, we had to ask ourselves what the 
degree of Master of Education ought to 
signify. The Master’s program is a training 
program, whereas by contrast the Doctor’s 
program is a research program. In terms 
of training, who is the ‘elas of Educa- 
tion?” It seems to us that the Master of 
education is first of all, one who has brought 
to bear on a wide range of educational 
problems a_ well-developed knowledge of 
human nature, a broad understanding of 
social conditions and tendencies, a_ solid 
training in the technique of studying 
Education, and a grasp of present educa- 
tional activities, policies, and relationships: 
this is the common foundation that should 
be laid for the degree. Accordingly, we are 
proposing as common elements of our 
curriculum a certain amount of work in 
educational psychology and in individual 
human development, a certain amount in 
the social theory of education, a foundation 
in scientific methods of study in Education, 
and a survey of educational institutions and 
ractices. We believe also that every 
Seasiae of Education should have developed 
his competence in some form of educational 
service under consistent, intensive, and 
practical training. Therefore, in addition 
to common courses in fundamentals, we 
propose to have each student choose curri- 
cula and pursue individual training in a 
special field. We are considering a general 
examination as a goal toward which the 
whole program shall be directed, and we 
are trying to work out the best means of 
providing and testing a practical apprentice- 
ship in various forms of educational work. 


Our doctorate ay set will probably not 


be changed in any fundamental way. We 
propose to select doctorate candidates only 
on the basis of actual contact with our own 
Faculty and work in our own courses, and 
we shall continue to emphasize as hereto- 
fore the importance of the conference for 
admission to doctorate study and _ the 
general examination preliminary to special- 
ization and work on the thesis. The con- 
ference and the general examination assure 
us of breadth and solidity of background for 
constructive attack on special problems. 
in doctorate specialization itself, it is prob- 
able that we shall add a requirement of 
individual research courses in addition to 
the ordinary requirement of two years of 
residence. The training program for the 


Master’s degree will be kept in a sense 
separate from the research program for the 
Doctor’s degree. The two programs can 
not be unrelated, but it will be possible for 
a college graduate who begins his profes- 
sional study with us to branch off from the 
Master’s program after the first year and 
plan his work with definite reference to 
doctorate research. 
—From Tota Chapter News Letter. 
* * *~ 


A gift of $400,000 has been subscribed 
by 364 patrons of the Lincoln School and 
the Trustees of Teachers College to the 
Lincoln School. Of this sum approximately 
$100,000 will be used to build a swimming 
pool. The larger part of the sum will be 
used for the erection of an annex to provide 
much-needed facilities for the rapidly ex- 

anding investigations of the Institute of 

ducational Research. Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well, who since its establishment has been 
the Director of the Lincoln School, and at 
the same time Director of the Division of 
School Experimentation and under whose 
successful administration both the Lincoln 
School and the Division of School Experi- 
mentation have made such rapid strides, 
will devote his full time to the Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. This 
institute will include the investigational 
work of the Lincoln School and such other 
studies as may later be assigned to it. 

The new annex to the Lincoln School will 
peecete for the expansion of the work of the 

nstitute and will enable it to greatly 
enlarge its program of school experimenta- 
tion under the full-time direction of Doctor 
Caldwell. 

The General Education Board has given 
Teachers College $1,000,000 toward the 
endowment of the Lincoln School. The 
income from this sum is to be applied on 
the reduction of the annual allowance of 
$150,000 which the Generz! Education 
Board has been granting to the Lincoln 
School. 

The trustees of Teachers College announce 
the appointment of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
now Superintendent of Schools in Denver, 
Colorado, as Director of the Lincoln School 
and Professor of Education in Teachers 
College. He will assume his office on 
September 1, 1927. 

— Newlon is a graduate of Indiana 
University. He received the Master’s 
degree from Teachers College in 1914 and 
in 1922 the degree of L.L.D. was conferred 








upon him by the University of Denver. 
e has been High School Principal in the 
Public Schools of Indiana and Illinois and 
in 1917 was elected Superintendent of 
Schools in Lincoln, Nebraska. Since 1920 
Doctor Newlon has served as Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Denver, Colorado. In 
1924-25 he was elected President of the 
National Education Association. In 1925 
he was awarded the Butler Silver Medal. 
This medal is awarded annually in silver 
or bronze to the graduate of Columbia 
University in any of its parts, who has 
during the year preceding shown the most 
competence in philosophy or in education 
theory, practice, or administration. It was 
awarded to Doctor Newlon “in recognition 
of his creative work in the administration 
of the school in the city of Denver, par- 
ticularly his leadership in scientific study 
and revision of the curriculum.” Doctor 
Newlon was the first Superintendent of 
Schools to be awarded this distinction. 
Doctor Newlon has a national reputation 
as an educational administrator and one of 
the foremost educators in school experi- 
mentation. The reconstruction of the 
curriculum for the Public Schools of Denver 
under his direction is the most outstanding 
example of research work in this field. 


* * * 


Jotnt Dinner, PrRoGRAM AND INITIATION 
Beta AND Ruo CHAPTERS 


It is becoming the custom for Beta and 
Rho chapters, both located in New York 
City, to meet annually for a dinner, pro- 
gram and initiation. The chapters alternate 
as host for the occasion and co-operate in 
the program and initiatory ceremony. The 
most recent of these joint meetings was on 
April 7, at Town Hall Club, West Forty- 
third Street, with Rho Chapter as host, 
and with 118 members present. 


H. B. Silsbee, president of Rho Chapter, 
was toastmaster and presiding officer of 
the evening. Prof. E. George Payne, 
Prof. Carter Alexander, Initiate Henry 
Clancy, George F. Hall and Dr. George D. 
Strayer took part in the evening’s program. 
Doctor Strayer was the guest and main 
speaker of the evening. He spoke on the 
problem of providing genuine equality of 
educational opportunity for all of the 
children in all of the communities. He 


began by pointing out the extent to which 


extreme local control, as exemplified by the 
. 
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10,000 separate school administrative uni's 
within the state of New York, prevented 
the children of the poorer or more parsi- 
monious communities from receiving + 
same opportunities as those provided | 
the more wealthy or more generous com- 
munities. He called attention to the urgent 
need for making it financially possible for 
all of the children of the state to have full 
educational opportunities. Such features 
as accelerated classes, opportunity classes, 
junior high schools, and vocational training, 
now sentabie only in the larger towns and 
cities, should be made accessible to all 
communities. This could be done, said 
Doctor Strayer, if the knowledge of ways 
and means and methods already available 
were applied. The application requires 
mainly the necessary financial and adminis- 
trative organization, so that school funds 
may be apportioned for equality of oppor- 
tunity and utilized to the best advantage 
when so apportioned. He concluded with 
a strong appeal for a co-operative attempt 
to make this ideal of ‘educational oppor- 
tunity a reality. 


Brother Hall, president of Beta Chapter, 
had charge of the initiation, which was 
conducted with dignity and effectiveness. 
Brother J. E. Dransfield, of Beta Chapter, 
operated the new visual initiation apparatus, 
which was designed and made by members 
of that chapter. As the emblem and ideals 
were explained by the lecturer, Robert J. 
Burns, each was flashed upon a dark 
round in illuminated letters and remained 
illuminated throughout the ceremony. Ap- 
proval of the apparatus and its place in the 
ceremony was enthusiastic. 


Character Education Activities 
(Continued from page 27) 


4. Can advise child and parent specifi- 
cally and helpfully. 


The parents, the pupils, and the teachers, 
all participate in a systematic attempt at 
building desirable traits of character. 


Correlations of teacher ratings and pupil 
ratings over various periods range from 
.724 to .856, indicating that there is a close 
agreement on standards and success in 
rating character. 


(The above notes are from a dissertation by 
Brother Loftus, entitled “Putting Democracy 
Into the Public Schools.’’)—Editor. 











Directory of Chapters 





*AtpHa — Indiana Universit 
Leo M. Chamberlain, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


cretary, Box No. 41, 


*Beta — Columbia University 
Whit Brogan, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 


head Missouri 
Secretary, University High 
issouri. 


*GamMa — Universit 
William Zeigel, 
School, Columbia; } 


*Detta — Stanford University 
A. Raymond Aurand, Secretary, Box No. 1165, 
Stanford University, California. 


*Epsiton — University of lowa 
J. A. Hicks, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*Zeta — University of Chica 
Russell L. C. Butsch, Secretary, Box No. 17, 
Faculty Exchange, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Eta — University of Minnesota 
Ward Shoemaker, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Tueta — Cornell University 
George Kreezer, Secretary, 248 Goldwin Smith 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora — Harvard University 
enry C. ills, cretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kappa — University of Kansas 
Clyde F. Snider, Secretary, 1312 Vermont Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


*Lamppa — University of California 
Mack Stoker, Secretary, Haviland Hall, 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 


Univer- 


*Mu — University of Texas 
R. M. Cook, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu — University of Washington 
L. J. Neidert, Secretary, Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1 — University of sg gh 
Charles E. Manwiller, iq 201-D State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


*Omicron — University of Nebraska 
Bimson, Secretary, Room 202 Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


*P; — University of Illinois 
oseph Baker, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
Jniversity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Ruo — New York University 
Ira M. Gast, Secretary, 39 Myrtle Street, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. 


*Sicma — Ohio State University 
C. E. Wolfe, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tau — University of Pennsylvania 
A. H. Schoell, Secretary, 4524 North 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


*Upsiton — Northwestern University 
Robert Chapler, ce School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


*Pui — University of Wisconsin 
Robert T. McGrath, Secreta 
com Hall, University of 
Wisconsin. 


*Pst — Peabody College 
C. R. Wood, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


, Box No. 209, Bas- 


isconsin, Madison, 


*Cu1 — University of Oregon 
U. Moore, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*OmeGca — University of Michigan 
Henry H. Fuller, Secretary, 106 Tappan Hall, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


*A_pHa-ALPpua — University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, = hee ne of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
oma. 


ae Beta — University of Virginia 
F. J. Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*A_pHa-GamMa — State College of Washington 
Detleff Jans, Secretary, x No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


*A_pua-Detta — Kansas State Agricultural College 
. C. Langford, Secretary, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


*A_pHA-EpsiLon — University of Southern California 
M. M. Thompson, Secretary, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*A_puHa-ZETA — University of Arizona 
Milton B. Morse, Secretary, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


Atpna-Era — Temple perating 7 
Edward Ewing, Secretary, 6635 North 6th Street, 
Philadelphia, Rentieada. 


Atpna-THETA — University of North Dakota 
=. Nugent, Secretary, University Station, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


*Atpua-lora — University of Cincinnati 
ohn Downer, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
all, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Arpua-Kappa — University of Tennessee 
Richard Blanton, Secretary, Box No. 4181, 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Uni- 


*A.pua-Lamspa — Boston University 
A. Henry Ottoson, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Atpxna-Mu — Colorado State Teachers College 
Robert Peterson, Secretary, Colorado 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


State 


ats 


* Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 




















“ ALL our institutions, our habits of 
thought and modes of action, are 
inheritances from preceding ages: no 
conscious advance, no worthy reform, 
can be secured without both a knowl- 
edge of the present and an appreciation 
of how forces have worked in the social 
and political organization of former 
times.” 
—Committee of Seven, 1915 
American Historical Association 

















